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x ADV» -CING its art and science, management must boldly deal with ail the 
elements that make it up — material, technical, and human. 
No © ie knows for sure what the characteristics of organized work will be in 


the futur.. However, none can doubt that profound changes are ahead in the areas 
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of plan) ig, organizing, co-ordinating, executing, and evaluating. So it is fortunate 
that pioneer minds are constantly probing ahead — exploring fresh possibilities, 
esting new theories, venturing in unexplored directions — groping persistently 
for practical ways to handle the vaguely-seen coming demands on managers. 
[tis in this area — even more than in the field of improving present management 
eflectiveness — that the true “advance of the art and science of managing” is 
taking place. 

Over the years, management skills have been brought to bear on a growing 
number of human activities. Governments, private institutions, labor unions, inter- 
national agencies, military establishments, and many others outside the ordinary 
fields of business and industry have had to face up to the need for applying sound 
management principles. This is all to the good. 

At the same time a serious danger exists. In our growing recognition of the 
widespread usefulness of certain principles of managing, we may assume that 
these principles and techniques are all that are needed to bring order out of chaos, 
to change underdeveloped areas into developed countries, to transform primitive 
methods into highly productive ones, to convince the uncommitted third of the 
world that the way of the West is preferable to the way of Russia and Red China. 
But is this true? 

An additional element must also be present if we are to accomplish all these 
worthy goals. We must somehow reach men’s minds and hearts, with ideas that 
stir their wills to action. Even though we may be entirely logical and “right” in 
what we advocate, we may fail to win people’s acceptance of our ideas. Something 
more is needed. A look at the recent past may shed light on this need. 

During the past half century, the development of sound relations with employees 
has taken its place as an indispensable part of effective management. Likewise, 
constructive relations with stockholders, communities, and the general public have 
gained deserved recognition by top managements. In all these areas, the sincerity 
of company managements has emerged as a key factor. Good actions had to be 
conceived and carried out sincerely; otherwise they caused resentment and 
resistance. 

Some recent court convictions have focused public attention sharply on the 
ethics and moral standards of executives in several widely-known corporations. 
Successful relations with government, with stockholders, with employees, and with 
the public are at stake. The problem extends into the international field too. 
One writer in the January 1961 issue of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT gives evidence 
that the attitudes and actions of some U.S. managers in Latin America are playing 
an appreciable part in creating anti-American feelings among Latin American 
peoples. Actions that have not always matched our professed aims have weakened 
he effectiveness of our struggle against Communism. 

Don’t these developments point to a significant factor that is still not wholly 
accepted as an integral part of the art and science of management — a factor 
vhich, if neglected, renders all the others irrelevant? It’s like building a ship. 
You pay a lot of attention to the design, the structure, and the fittings — and 
tightly so. But what good are any of these if the ship won't stay afloat? 

When management tackles the area of the ideas that rule men’s minds and 
Motives as vigorously as it already has tackled the problems of materials and 


techniques, it will win the full support of people as well as meeting the more 
t 


angible needs of the atomic age. C.W.H. 
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Sound Cognizance of Market, Minimal No. Ist- Year Sales S Their Cost 
Necessary Prelude to Technology With New Products Development; 
Alternatine—Knonledgeable Purchase Ready-Made Plant 


Naw PRODUCTS have become increasingly important to 
business progress and profits ever since the industrial revo- 
lution began. In recent years, as the chemical revolution, 
the electronic revolution, and the atomic revolution have 
followed closely upon one another, we have grown accus- 
tomed to hearing business leaders say, “Eighty per cent of 
our sales last year were accounted for by products we did 
not make 25 years ago.” New products, it appears, are now 
essential not only to business growth, but probably also 
to business survival as well. 

Where, then, do new products come from? The business- 
man who asks this question for the first time is apt to get 
answers as mystifying and misleading as those given to a 
child who asks for the first time where babies come from. 
The businessman may be told, for instance, that new prod- 
ucts come from technology. This is something like telling 
the inquiring child about the bees and the flowers. The 
statement is true enough. But this truth is hard to apply 
as an answer to the question that was asked. 

Many readers of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT will be able 
to recall occasions from their own experience when simply 
following technology as a guide to new products led to 
disappointment. One reader remembers a central lubricat- 


ing system for industrial machinery. The system was fully [St 
engineered and a few models were built. Nothing was wrong 0" jt 
with the system except its price. Factory managers found line 
they could keep sending men around with oil cans more lor v 
cheaply than they could install and maintain the system. "Nn 
The same reader mentions a chemical conditioner that was Wen 


so acceptable to its potential customers that a plant was qT 
built to supply them. The only trouble with the plant was’ S'S} 
that it could produce in a week enough drums of condi of te 
tioner to keep all its customers satisfied for a year. at 


Market, Though Prosaic, Enabled Assembly Line 2 

Technology alone, it is clear, does not make a successful 
new product. Only when technology can provide the sup- 
ply that meets an existing market demand is the successful 
new product born, for the market is the mother of inver- 
tion. While technology may be the father, there are no 
offspring until the market is ready for them. 

So much for the bees and the flowers. Yet many people 
find great difficulty in keeping these simple facts of lifé 
in mind. Ask a businessman what he associates with Henr) 
Ford, sr., and he will probably mention first the assembl} 
line. In fact, however, it was the idea of making a car thal 
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just about anybody could buy and anybody could drive 
on just about any kind of road that brought the assembly 
line into being. The perception that saw a mass market 
for what was then a rich man’s toy made the mass produc- 
tion of automobiles possible and all the technology that 
went with it. 

The difficulty that many people still seem to have in 
grasping this point is perhaps due to the fact that the works 
of technology are vivid and tangible, while the market, 
except to the man in the box office, seems vague, remote, 
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by Richardson Wood 


and intangible. A steam locomotive is a far more exciting 
and memorable thing than piled-up bills of lading. 


First Things First 

This natural preference for the real and the remarkable 
— who wouldn't rather read Popular Mechanics than a 
batch of adding machine tapes? — can, however, make the 
development of new products, which is a difficult and ex- 
pensive process at best, almost prohibitive in its total costs. 
Thus there is little cause for wonder that many manage- 
ments prefer to get new products by paying stiff prices for 
going concerns rather than endure the delays, frustrations, 
and cumulating expenses of developing products on their 
own. 

But it needn’t be as bad as all that. Not nearly as bad, 
provided one rule is followed. Stay away from the labora- 
tory, stay away from the workbench until you have some 
idea of what you can sell. Even then make no working 
models, no production models, above all make no dies, 
until you know the minimal number of units you can sell 
in the first year and what your cost of sale will be. Limit 
your technology to rough calculations on scrap paper until 
the market picture begins to be clear. This is a difficult 
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discipline, as anyone who has tried it can testify, as diffi- 
cult as it was for Ulysses to get himself and his crew past 
the Sirens. 

Still, if the market-first rule is accepted, then a simple 
procedure can be set up that should make the passage not 
too arduous. in barest outline, it goes as follows: 


1. Make up a list of possible new products that your 
present sales force or some part of it could sell chiefly to 
their present customers. 


2. Make up a list of possible new products that your 
present production facilities can handle, if 
a. your production facilities and skills are quite un- 
usual, or 
b. some of your facilities have long been idle. 


3. Make a trade survey to get product preferences and 
suggested prices. 


4. Make rough production-investment and unit-cost esti- 
mates on products for which preferences are shown and 
reasonable prices suggested and arrange the results in 
order of attractiveness. 


5. Run market preview tests on as many of the most 
attractive products as you are willing to develop further. 


6. Now go to the lab and the workbench and the draw- 
ing board with the products that showed up well on the 
market preview tests. And now, too, you may even look 
for companies to buy, for you will know what you are 
buying better than the seller knows what he is selling. 


Ascertaining Facts Step by Step 

This outline is so bare that some further explanation 
of it is necessary, even in such a brief statement as this. 
But first please note this characteristic of the outline as 
a whole: Steps | through 4 are relatively inexpensive to 
take. When they are taken, a market-oriented new product 
program fitted to your company is already in your hands. 
Step 5 is the acid test of each item at the top of your pro- 
gram, and need be hardly more expensive than the first 
four steps taken together. Step 6, the expensive one, is taken 


only when you are as sure as you can be of your minimun 
market and the prices it is ready, willing, and able to pay 

Now for a few words of explanation. Making up the, 
lists in steps 1 and 2 can be anything from an in-group 
session of brainstorming to a broad dragnet operation cop. 
ducted both by interview and by mail. Preferably, it is , 
dragnet or reporting operation limited to personal inter. 
views with key men in top management and production, 
to salesmen, to professional organizations serving your com. 
pany, and to the smartest buyers among your company’s 
customers. 

Step 3 can be done by mail as well as by interviewing. 
If the product is to be sold to consumers through retailers, 
a consumer survey can be added to the trade survey. Step 
4 is self-explanatory and is usually an inside job. So is the } 
final step 6. 

Step 5 appears to be a novelty, and in most applications 
it will be just that. But its ancestry goes back at least to 
the early 18th century and the custom of getting advance 
subscriptions for expensive sets of books that were to be 
written and published later. As a marketing device, it was 
a bridge between the custom or “bespoke” form of order- 
ing and speculative production for an assumed but un- 
known market. Recently, it has been applied again in the 
publishing field as an advance test of minimum sales to be 
expected and of maximum sales costs in getting these sales. 
It has produced results at a low cost on a send-no-money- , 
now offer, and these results have been confirmed by the 
subsequent full-scale ventures. It can be applied to many 
kinds of products, just so long as the test is adapted to 
parallel the type of distribution the product will get when 
it actually goes on the market. The point of the test is 
that it is made before the product is in existence or even 
in mock-up form, but is merely specified and priced and 
sketched, as it might be in a catalogue. It is truly a market- 
first test. 


Marriage of Technology and Marketry 

Where is technology, the frustrated gadgeteer may ask, 
while all this marketry is going on? Technology is doing 
very well as it is, the marketeer can answer, and will do 
even better if marketry such as has been described is given 
greater play. 

Technology is doing well because the military market. 
in direct and urgent touch with the best scientists and 
engineers that industry can find, is stretching the grasp 
of technology by repeatedly demanding the impossible and 
frequently getting it. Technology can do even better be- 
cause it is piling up in this headlong advance a new arsenal 
of devices and methods that have yet to be used in indus- 
trial processes and in goods for the consumer. Technology 
can reshape its military findings into useful and profitable 
inventions for industry and the home only as the demands 
of these more remote markets are made known in down- 
to-earth terms of prices and specifications. That is why 4 
procedure such as that outlined here can be fruitful. 
That is how the market maintains itself as always, the 
mother of invention. f 
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MORE POWER 


IN OUR FOREIGN AID 


PROGRAMS 


BY DAN M. BRAUM 


Uni rep STATES wants to help less fortunate and newly 
developing countries. The question is — how? As the first 
step in this direction let us critically appraise our own 
progress. What have been our successes? Where have we 
failed? In what direction can we move more effectively in 
the future? 

This country owes much of its success in the world to the 
general use of scientific management with its outgrowths 
and refinements. Scientific management, among other things, 
embraces motion study, time study, work simplification, 
work measurement, cost accounting, quality control, long- 
range planning, performance budgeting, personnel selection 
and development, and operations research. The growth of 
this main stem of scientific management, with all its branches 
and twigs, resulted from a seed planted and nurtured by a 
comparatively small group of men and women with vision, 
zeal, and determination during the last part of the 19th 
century and the early part of this century. These devoted 
individuals worked together with a true sense of statesman- 
ship to get acceptance of the concept of scientific manage- 
ment. 

Since then this concept of management, with its beginning 
in manufacturing and construction, has spread into com- 
merce, service industries, agriculture, mining, oil and power 
production, hospitals — in fact into every phase of human 
endeavor in the United States. True, in very few organiza- 
tions can it be found in its full, well-rounded entirety. 
However, almost no human enterprise in this country is 
devoid of a generous influence of this powerful force. 
Because it is an internal force, catalytical and energizing in 
nature, its importance in the nation’s growth and success 
is generally overlooked or underrated. 


Management Know-How Crux of U.S. Industrial Power 
It is disheartening to see visitors to this country attribute 
our success to our modern machines and our use of power, 
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not realizing that all these would be sterile without the 
management know-how behind them. Much of the rapidity 
of the comeback of western Europe and Japan can be 
credited to the exportation by the United States of manage- 
ment acumen and a spirit of industrial freedom. One reason 
the Philippines is such a bright spot in Asia is that its 
management sagacity and experience is a by-product of 
United States management. 

What is the new countries biggest problem? It is an 
abject lack of management know-how. When colonies were 
developed by the more dominant nations, very satisfactory 
physical facilities were constructed. The natives were used 
as unskilled and semi-skilled laborers. Even when efforts 
were made to educate the people, management training was 
invariably overlooked. It was only natural for dominant 
nations to neglect management training because they wanted 
to reserve management to themselves. 

When one of these countries gets its independence, it has 
the responsibility for management but without management 
know-how. To aggravate this situation, there is often built up 
an aversion and mistrust toward the former mother country. 
The new country is almost helpless to take over and run a 
fairly well-developed economy. Yet experience indicates 
that people struggling to further develop their country are 
hungry for management training. 


Foreign Aid Programs Bereft of Management Training 

It seems unfortunate that our aid missions in their efforts 
to assist these evolving countries have not worked out a 
method of satisfying this great management need and 
hunger. In some cases, it seems that our missions have 
offered these countries almost everything except what they 
needed most — elementary management training. 

One of the most glaring examples of this shortcoming is 
where a technician or professional man, highly successful in 
his specialty, has been sent to a lesser-developed country 
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to develop a program. In this country, a professional man 
has had his planning done for him, his finances arranged, 
his personnel and administrative services furnished. In short, 
his management is all done for him. In a management sense, 
he is a comparative infant. When he arrives in a foreign 
country, he does a good job of building a program tech- 


nically, but many times, managerially it is so weak and 
powerless that it never gets started. Thus all the time, effort, 
and money put into it is wasted. 


Grass-Roots Management Experience the Hard Way 

A more specific example is the malaria control programs 
of several countries. This program is an excellent program 
technically and if properly carried out will control malaria. 
But where it has fallen down is on the management side. 
One reason why county agricultural agents sent on foreign 
assignments have been somewhat more successful as tech- 
nical assistants is because they were experienced in planning 
and managing the extension work in their counties. They 
learned management methods the hard way. 

It is not fair to a technician to expect him to build good 
management into his program without giving him at least 
some elemental management training before he goes over- 
seas. With a comparatively small amount of management 
training before he leaves this country and an opportunity to 
work with a competent management man in the country 
when he arrives, much of this waste and frustration could be 
prevented. Programs would then get off to a good start 
from a sound management foundation. Most of the failures 
and weaknesses of the programs we have supported can 
be traced to management inadequacies, not to technical 
inadequacies. 


A Plan to Fill the Gap 

If this obvious weakness in our aid programs could be 
recognized by those responsible for planning them, it could 
be easily and economically corrected. The following is 
suggested as an effective remedy: 

1. Set up and activate a firm policy to examine and vitalize 
all management phases of all programs. 

2. When appointing mission chiefs and division directors 
in headquarter offices of ICA, U.N., WHO and FAO, 
make demonstrated management know-how and execu- 
tive skill the prime considerations in the selection 
process, 


3. Make a basic, elemental management course required 
training for all personnel going overseas. 

4. Place a good management man with vision, zeal, and. 
determination as an assistant to the mission chief in alj | 
missions. The weaker the mission chief is in management 
know-how, the stronger the management man should 
be. His duties would be to 


a. Advise the mission chief on the management phases 
of all programs. 

b. Assist all technical assistants in planning the man. 
agement phases of their programs. 

c. Study the management problems of the country and 
develop management methods that fit the peculiar 
conditions of the country. 


d. Take the leadership in conducting training sessions | 
for those segments of the host government desiring 
leadership and training. 

e. Make a critical management analysis of all operating 
programs in order to suggest improvements. 


Select a small management staff stragetically placed in 
headquarters offices to give leadership to the manage- 
ment men stationed in the missions. 

6. Critically analyze and review all programs for manage- 
ment weaknesses with suggestions for correcting them 


Such a program would be moderate in cost and when | 
vigorously carried out would pay for itself many times over 
in a very short time. A viable, adapted management seed 
must be planted in the fertile soil of the new country. It 
needs to be carefully nurtured during the germination and 
emergence period. One of the elementary tenets of scientific 
management is that it must be introduced at the working 
level and then grow naturally as the program expands. 


Conclusion 

The Communists have recognized the weakness of our 
programs and have used it to their advantage. Astute man- 
agement is one of the most valuable tools to effectively 
combat this insidious, creeping ideology. Totalitarian coun- 
tries do not dare to introduce scientific management with its 
humanistic approach and concept of individual freedom. 
The enlightenment of scientific management has the same 
effect on tyranny as warm sunshine has on a snowbank. 
Why should we not use our most powerful force in assisting 
new nations in their struggle for freedom? 1} 
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authored with the late Harlow S. Pier- 
son and the late Morris L. Cooke ¢ 
working definition of scientific manage 
ment. He is a fellow of S.A.M. 
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-ngineering Managers — 


You Understand 


Their Role? 


Engineers’ Orientation From 
Administrative Positions 


Makes for Ambivalencies 


by Dale G. Walton 


We TEND TO CHOOSE our engineering managers on the 
basis of technical competence, but the very attitudes and 
experiences which made them good engineers and opened 
the door to management, in many cases, interferes with their 
new job of accomplishing work through people. They, as a 
group, find habit and personality clashing with their manage- 
rial roles. We must realize that in asking engineers to take 
Management positions, we are asking them to do a job for 
which they typically have no formal education, very little if 
any training, and sometimes a complete lack of interest. 
This conflict, although found in other professional groups 
whose members are called upon to choose the manager’s 
tole, seems particularly troublesome in the engineering 
profession. Loyalty, conscious and unconscious, is undoubt- 
edly stronger in the engineers’ chosen profession than in 
the younger and seemingly less impressive profession of 
Managing. To be an engineer in our society apparently 
carries infinitely more weight than being a mere non- 
technical supervisor. The first title is definitive as profes- 
sional, the second somewhat nebulous in meaning. 
Highly competent engineers who enjoy working with 
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people as much as with technical problems, although in a 
minority, do have tremendous opportunity for contributing 
to the engineering profession and themselves. The increasing 
complexity of engineering operations, the growing necessity 
for myriad, highly specialized work groups, makes the 
effective manpower manager with technical insight a prize 
indeed. 

Managers today, including engineers, are faced with ever 
increasing problems. Employe attitudes have changed and 
government regulates the supervisor-employe relationship. 
Bigness has brought antagonism between specialists and 
new skills and capabilities are required. To the engineer 
struggling to maintain his grasp of a technical field which 
is at one and the same time in the process of rapid expan- 
sion and subdivision into more minute specialities, the de- 
mands of professional management seem an added and 
sometimes unreasonable burden. 

The engineering manager is torn between two responsi- 
bilities. He is torn between his first and chosen field and the 
administrative obligations of his supervisory role. In large 
engineering organizations, as in many smaller ones, time 
is of the essence. If the engineering manager had adequate 
time, his allegiance would not be so sorely tested. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not. 


The Administrative Problems 

Administratively, the engineering manager is first hit 
with that bane of all managers, the budget. Heretofore, he 
has not, as a technical specialist, been particularly con- 
cerned with money. He perhaps charged his time to some 
account number, but all in all it seemed that someone 
always funded the work to be done. Now he begins not 
only to discern the difference between adequate and mar- 
ginal funding, but to react mentally and physically to 
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fluctuations in the ratio of budget to tasks. 

Reports, although a constant problem in the engineering 
profession, are basically technical in nature. Until one is a 
supervisor and directly responsible, not just for technical, 
but for administrative reports, the problem is not fully 
appreciated. In fact, these reports, whether they be progress, 
terminal, or summaries, might be an engineering manager’s 
only product. Most engineers are not particularly happy 
with this development, but the large engineering organiza- 
tion demands it. 

Estimating and scheduling are particularly difficult prob- 
lems. Priorities must be assigned with integration of activi- 
ties to provide the minimum lapsed time per project. Timing 
is particularly important here — especially with respect to 
the end of research and design work, and the beginning of 
field tests. 

Once scheduled, the job has only begun; the rate of 
progress must be continually checked. In some cases, a solu- 


tion may be useless after a certain time. Manpower versus 
equipment requirements must be calculated, and all along 
the way, one is faced with the problem of selling. As a 
manager, the engineer must formally present his case and 
sell — sell the fact that his team is on the job and that the 
time lag between research and application is being con- 
stantly reduced. This process never stops and involves fund 
suppliers, designers, operating personnel, and the general 
public. 


Personnel Responsibilities 

The engineering manager also becomes increasingly con- 
cerned with personnel matters. He becomes involved in 
recruitment, placement, transfers, and promotions. As the 
manager, he is expected to keep his people informed; to 
evaluate and reward their efficiency. For suitable perform- 
ance, he is expected to provide recognition — symbols of 
status. All in all, he is expected to build and maintain a 
favorable “climate” for research and development. 

This is not easy. Engineers are quick to resent slights 
to their professional status as a group, both as individuals 
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in a profession and within their own organization. The, 
want professional status, and this means an individual ap 
proach — increasingly difficult to achieve in large organ) 
zations. The engineer resents what has been called the mag 
approach of big engineering departments and _treatmen 
not as an individual, but as an “aerobrain, hydrobrain, 9; 
stressbrain”. The engineer is agreeable to assignments jp. 
volving objectives, and investigation of the nature of th; 
problem, but resents too much structuring. He may }} 
willing to perform what otherwise he would view as meni; 
and painstaking operations in verifying or establishing some. 
thing creative — but on no other basis. 

Engineers are also extremely sensitive to what might bh; 
interpreted as discrimination of the basis of specialty. Thi 
is particularly true of support groups which engineers «! 
not regard as truly professional. The members of thes: 
groups resent such implications, and to further complicat: 
our administrative problems, administrative groups ar 
among those so regarded. Strangely enough, these attitude 
seem as much a function of assignment as of actual pro. 
fessional training. 

The engineer wants understanding by management 0 
his professional status and problems. Most engineers fee 
they are a part of management, and want personal con- 
tact with it. Through these contacts, each should get th 
approval for his intellectual accomplishments, truly the wel! 
springs of his profession’s prestige. The very nature of | 
profession demands self-motivation. 


Intangibles as Recognition, Incentive 

Salary, always an important factor, may not be the mos 
important form of recognition. The non-monetary variet 
is more often the primary incentive. Many of the engineer’ 
rewards come from within himself, but the recognitior 
itself could come from several sources: immediate an 
higher supervisors, colleagues, or from within the particv- 
lar industry or from professional groups outside the con 
pany. Specifically, it could result from writing reports 
making oral presentations, taking part in committee activi 
ties, having findings published, participating in educations 
programs and professional societies, or in obtaining patents 

Engineers have been accused of demanding too muc 
recognition and too many privileges. As professional peopl 
these must spring directly from their obligations and re 
sponsibilities. Engineering administration must control thes 
things resolutely, but fairly, among the many and divers! 
technical and support functions within the large departmen! 
In the past, we typically haven’t been firm enough. In to 
many cases, those things which could have contributed t 
morale did not, simply because distribution was based 0! 
association rather than on merit. 

Engineers have been accused of prima donna complexe 
relative to facilities. Actually, engineers do not and shoul 
not demand plush-lined empires. They do need _ office 
with varying degrees of privacy, a place where the cros 
fertilization of ideas can take place and where problem 
can be solved. These work areas should be reasonabl! 
sound-proof, well-lighted and -ventilated, not for the she’ 
comfort of the occupants, but to provide optimum envitor 
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ment for b. ain output. This, of course, is the real determiner 
of a comp.iny’s economic survival. 
Enginec’ing managers need similar offices, a need most 


frequently overlooked at lower management levels. Privacy 
must be provided for interviews, performance reviews, and 
the like. There is a good deal of reluctance to conduct such 


business it: public, and engineering managers are as con- 
cerned with such situations as other supervisors. 

Many young engineers select their employer on the basis 
of opportunity to advance their education and obtain higher 
degrees. -ngineering administrative organizations must be 
aware of these educational needs, fund them to a reason- 
able degree, considering competitive company practices, and 
provide professional services advice to the chief engineer 
via the administrative staff. 


The Legacy 

In viewing their own managerial effectiveness, engineers, 
as we have seen, tend to look to the product. Many times 
they delude themselves into complacency in admiration 
of beautiful hardware, but at the same time fail to per- 
ceive the exorbitant, unnecessary, and non-competitive costs 
involved in it. In addition, they, just as most of us do, tend 
to judge themselves on the basis of what their superior feels 
is important. Almost invariably, because engineers are 
supervised by engineers, prime consideration is given to 
the technical portion of their responsibility. The charac- 
leristics previously cited are thereby perpetuated and rein- 
forced on the job. 

Evaluation of managerial performance is as important 
0 managers as technical assessment in engineering work 
itself. Faced with increasingly complex tasks, tighter con- 
tracts, and decreased income, the problem of more effi- 
cient utilization of scientific and technical talent can assume 
frightening proportions. The assessment of technical work 
and the evaluation of technical managerial efficiency should 
go hand in hand. 
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Why blame the engineers, though? They have not looked 
to engineering managers for a management job. As a re- 
sult, many feel the actual management part of their job 
has little or nothing to do with their advancement in their 
work organizations. 

Communication has not developed proportionately with 
the growth of engineering organizations. Engineers hold that 
written communications are not only too frequently over- 
complicated, slow, and much too lengthy, but in some 
cases are completely unnecessary. 

Normally, there is some neglect of organizational and 
administrative procedures. Some engineering managers try 
to keep up with “paper” but misinterpret what they read; 
others ignore all “paper” except what they feel pertains 
to their groups. Many do not evaluate information to deter- 
mine if it should be passed on to their groups. 


Staff Utilization Poses Problem 

Use of staff is another communication and procedural 
problem which troubles engineers. They seem to prefer 
their staff services to be a part of their engineering depart- 
ment. When this is not feasible, and particularly where an 
outside service is weak, engineering managers may assign 
their own personnel to directly supervise or even provide 
it. This frequently interposes engineers of lower manage- 
ment level between the service chiefs and the appropriate 
chief administrative engineer. The result is lowered morale 
in the non-engineering staff groups, less efficiency through 
poorer communications and for the outside service group 
a process of withering on the vine. On the other hand, lack 
of co-operation between the engineering line and service 
groups, internal or external, decreases the engineers’ effec- 
tiveness and further complicates their problems. 

Engineering managers are further harassed, also, by too 
many meetings. They particularly object to the use of 
meetings to orient the less well-informed or as argumenta- 
tive forums. The result is a lackadaisical attitude toward 
attending any meeting — short of those held by the chief 
engineer. 

These things are not done with malice. The engineering 
manager concerned, faced with schedule commitments, 
budgeted overtime, short funds and manpower problems, 
attempts to short-cut work which does not seem to contrib- 
ute directly to solving the current crisis. 


A native of Los Angeles, Mr. Walton is 
currently master scheduler, change ad- 
ministration, long-range planning, Con- 
vair-Astronautics, a div. of General 
Dynamics Corp. Degrees: B.A., San 
Diego State College, 1949; B.S., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1950; M.Ed., Wis- 
consin State College, 1954. His articles 
have appeared in related magazines. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors and the 
Reserve Officers Assn. of the United 
States, 
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Two Key Positions administrative engineer — and directly when required — 


We must devote greater attention to all these problems, Provide the administrative groups with the confidence an 
but of utmost importance is the selection, placement, train- authority to do their job and where necessary to enforce ) 
| ing, and appraisal of the chief engineer and the chief organizational discipline among the technical and desigy 
administrative engineer. groups. 
: The engineering staff or administrative group should cop. 
stantly evaluate and recommend good administrative fune. 
tion, particularly in the realm of organization. They muy 
strive constantly to simplify and improve organization) } 
and administrative forms, titles, and procedures affectiny 
line groups, and counsel through the appropriate engineer. 
ing manager on the uses thereof. They must better define 
group and individual responsibilities, and continuously stud 
requirements so as to provide the best possible organizatioy 
for the current engineering tasks. 


The 
son 


The most important man in any engineering organization 
8) is, obviously, the chief engineer. It is assumed that he is 
Oh one of the more qualified technical men in his department, 
but on promotion to the top job he must undergo the same 
metamorphosis as a new general who lays aside his spe- 
cialist or branch insignia, and becomes the impartial leader, 
guide, and arbiter of the many special forces assigned to 
him. This is not easy to do. The appeals of old and familiar 
associates seem much more reasonable than those repre- 
senting new and perhaps “less professional” groups. But 
change he must! ‘The morale and proper functioning of the 
large department is dependent on it. He must resist the 
temptation to become too involved in technical detail and 
he must tactfully but firmly enforce administrative discip- 


line through the proper organizational channels. The chief cal competence. These managers should then be provided 
engineer must become in fact the chief executive of his 


with office space adequate and convenient for the person- 
ae department. nel functions for which they are responsible. Engineering 
¥ The chief administrative engineer may or may not be a organizations should provide classifications replete with 
technical man. As an administrator, he needs some under- salary and prestige for those whose abilities are solely ir 
standing of technical problems, but he cannot practice engi- the technical areas, and particularly for those whose tech: A B 
neering and do his job, too. He must not only understand nical talents should not be diluted by administrativ} conve 


Conclusion 

Engineering managers should be chosen and evaluated 
on the basis of their primary task — dynamic management 
leadership — and secondarily on the basis of their techni- 


and employ the administrative instruments of his depart- responsibilities. mixed 
ment; he must understand, correctly employ, and provide Meetings must be reduced in number, be better organized, for th 
the communication and authority bridge between the engi- and yield more definite assignment of responsibility for selecte 
neering organization and the non-engineering service groups whatever followup is required. organi 
| provided by the company for his support. Furthermore, The chief engineer, enjoying the respect and authority _ little-k 
a his own prestige and success are primarily derived, not his technical ability deserves, holds the key to more efficient You 


from his standing as an engineer, but from the support utilization of available talent in the large engineering organi- who a 
of the chief engineer. Neither he nor the chief engineer zation. The support he gives his administrative organization. year a 
should forget this. and the standards he demands of it will without doubi in adc 
“gta In a technically oriented climate, engineering adminis- determine whether administrative costs will cancel the facili: organi 
3 trative groups tend to be the weak sisters of technical and _ ties benefits derived from size, and will tip the scales be-_ presid 
design groups. This cannot be tolerated where efficiency tween success and failure for his company in the rough really 
is the objective. The chief engineer must, through the chief competitive days ahead. y comin 
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d— @ The satisfactions of a manager arise not alone from handling his on-the-job responsibilities, but also from giving 
_ some «f his time and talents to professional and other ‘‘outside”’ interests. 
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rSOn- by Darrel T. Piersol 

ering 

with 

ly in 

tech- A BANGING OF A GAVEL cuts through the murmur of 

ratie conversation in the room. The retiring president with a 
mixed feeling of sadness and relief announces his successor 

lized, for the coming year. The organization as a whole or a 

y for selected committee has reviewed the membership of their 
organization and has made a choice. This time it’s not a 

iority little-known acquaintance or a close friend — it’s you. 

icien' You find yourself in the middle of a group of people 

gani- who are shaking your hand and wishing you well for the 

ation, year ahead. After the meeting room empties, you find that 

doubt in addition to a well-worn gavel you have inherited the 

facili: organization records, letters, and plans of numerous past 

s be- presidents. Now the full realization sinks in that you're 

rough really at the helm. The success of your organization for the 

y coming year will to a great extent depend on your enthusi- 

asm and leadership ability. 


The Ferment of the Past 
After enjoying the congratulations of your family and 
eating a hearty meal, you begin to plan for the year to come. 
| Reading through the minutes of last year’s meetings and 
digging through the plans of past presidents, you reflect on 
the successes and failures of your organization. Surely each 
of ihe presidents in the past desired to improve his group, 
but for one reason or another many of its plans and ideas 
tell by the way. After a careful study of the records, you 
can quickly spot plans that failed because they were poorly 
constructed or timed, but there were other ideas that looked 
terrific on paper and you wonder what went wrong. It would 
Probably be difficult to find out, as each year there is 
generally an almost complete turnover of officers, and 
| events of three to five years back may be hard to reconstruct. 
| However, if some of the leaders of the past were on hand 
(0 sit down alone with you and discuss your new position 
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and offer pointers on what they found helpful to them, 
they might offer you the following advice: 

“Mr. President, you have been selected to assume the 
job of leading your organization for the year ahead in much 
the same manner as thousands of other newly-elected leaders 
all over the nation. For a few minutes, we can discuss some 
of the assumptions that you can make in taking over this 
type of responsibility, and we can also suggest several ideas 
that have proven useful to other organization presidents. 

“Leading a community organization, service or profes- 
sional society brings into focus many unique problems. 
Unlike the situation in a business organization, your officers 
and members are generally not paid a salary for their efforts. 
They will be enthusiastic about their organization only so 
long as they feel that it is worthwhile and beneficial either 
to themselves personally, the community in which they live, 
or to support a cause or belief that they feel important. 
Their attendance at meetings and their support of the various 
activities of the organization are voluntary. There are 
tremendous demands on their time at home, in their business, 
and from other activities. Your organization is actively 
competing for a share of this time. 


Responsibility Sans Authority — Persuasion Indicated 

“As president you have no power to order or demand 
co-operation from the membership. Success will depend on 
your ability to analyze the desires of your particular group 
and to lead them toward the objectives that collectively 
you feel are important. These objectives for the organization 
must be communicated to and accepted by the membership, 
and they should be goals that the group could expect to 
obtain realistically. 

“If they are too high and clearly impossible, the group 
will soon give up; conversely, they shouldn’t be too easy. 
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Currently consultant, IBM executive de- 
velopment dept., Sands Point, N. Y., 
Mr. Piersol was president of the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Chapter of S.A.M. 
(Emerson Award Winner) and received 
the 1960 President's Award presented 
to the president whose chapter made 
the greatest progress during the year. 
He received his Ph.B. degree from 
Illinois Wesleyan University, and M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


There must be something to aim or try for that is better 
than the status quo and which can be reached by planning 
and effort. It is a vital personal challenge to you and your 
officers to build a program of events and activities that will 
motivate these individuals. 

“With these brief assumptions on the leading of voluntary 
groups in mind, let’s consider several suggestions that you 
might find useful: 

“1. After taking office as a new president, it’s a good 
practice to once again review the purposes of your organ- 
ization. Why was it formed? What does your group wish 
to accomplish? If you are affiliated with a national organ- 
ization, you should study their stated goals and objectives 
and reflect on the type of assistance that they might be able 
to provide for your local group. 


Suggestions from Top Down and Bottom Up 

“2. Carefully review the abilities and experience of the 
other officers elected with you. You can’t do the job alone. 
Your effectiveness will depend on how well the other officers 
and the various committee chairmen appointed by you and 
these officers do their jobs. It will be in your best interest 
to find out as much as possible about the interests, skills, 
and unique abilities of these individuals. 

“As the president, you will be expected to have ideas and 
co-ordinate and lead, but the plans for the program of events 
for the organization should come from the officers as a 
whole, who it is hoped, will reflect the opinions of the 
organization. Participation in the planning of the year’s 
events will strengthen the entire group of officers and the 
plans for the year will be our plans and not just the 
president’s ideas. 

“3. Attention to administrative details is as important 
in leading a voluntary organization as in managing a business 


or industry. In fact, you might say that if you want to bu 
or hold your membership it is more important. If the, 
are long delays in starting the meetings or programs ay) 
if the activities are loosely co-ordinated and controlle 
members will register their disapproval by not attending o, 
actually cancelling their membership. At least within , 
business or industry where a salary and future are concerne; 
the employees will put up with poor administration 9 
leadership for a longer period of time. 


Care in Planning, Execution, Attention to ‘Little Thing: 

“Your organization depends on voluntary contribution 
of one of an individual’s most precious commodities — }j 
or her leisure time. Therefore, your meetings should demon. 
strate careful planning and attention to the many smal) 
details that make up a successful activity for a group o 
people. Start on time and stick to your scheduled meetin: 
length. This will help the members to plan this activity int 
their calendar of events. The quality and conciseness 
officers’ reports and the general chairmanship of a meeting 


by the president all reflect on the sharpness of the organ’ 
ization. An efficient organization by its very nature instill 
a sense of pride into each member. It is this pride in 
belonging and the feeling that the group is doing something 
important that builds a high-morale organization. 

“4. Your efforts behind the scenes are equal to or even 
more important than your chairmanship of meetings. The 
relationship between the officers, committee chairmen, ané 
general membership have a major impact on the totdl 


effectiveness of the group. Your encouragement and enthusi- - 


asm are contagious, and, in a negative sense, a lack of thes 
characteristics can spread apathy just as fast. 


“There are many routine jobs in every organization tha 


need to be handled efficiently to help make a smooth-runniny 
group. The individuals who perform these duties mam} 
times do not gain the spotlight in the organization nor 
they especially desire to have a great deal of attention 
However, they do appreciate knowing that they are perform 
ing an important function for the organization and th 
president should be alert to their contribution and give them 
the recognition and thanks they deserve. There are maf} 
ways that this can be accomplished. Credit can be given it 
the regular meetings in front of the entire organization, 0! 


at times a brief note from you will be appropriate for a j'. 


well done. Throughout your tenure of office, there will b 
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opportunities to acknowledge personally the perform- 


ther; 


ance of tlie various members of your group by a few sincere 


1s ang) words of appreciation to them as individuals. 
Tolled 
lingo: Extraordinary Effort Personally 

“Taking every opportunity to give credit and thanks for 
the work of your fellow officers and others who have con- 
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tributed time and effort to the group is time and effort that 

will be rewarded by the build-up of a strong and spirited 

organization. Every president intends to do this, but due 
; to the whirl of activity and the lack of adequate time 
he doesn’t get it done. Don’t let these pressures cause you 
to assume that Joe or Bill realize that you know they did 
a lot of extra work to make the project a success. Take 
the time to tell them personally. They will appreciate this 
consideration and continue to make that extra effort that 
makes the difference between an average group and a 
dynamic organization. 

“5. Effective communication is difficult enough in busi- 
ness or industry. Yet in voluntary organizations where the 
members come from varied locations, the problem is inten- 
sified. In addition to written notices to members, some 
organizations have established a committee on communi- 
cations. 

“Each member of the committee has the office and home 
telephone numbers of 10 other members, and with this as 
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a basis for a relay system, it is possible to contact or leave 
a message with the entire organization in a few hours. This 
can be a great help in calling emergency meetings or notify- 
ing the group of a last-minute change in plans. Some 
organizations use this procedure to remind the group of 
meetings of special importance, such as elections or discus- 
sion of important subjects. 


Interest in Subordinates’ Missions Vital to Helm 

“6. An effective president delegates to the officers and 
committee chairmen the responsibility of organizing their 
function as they desire, but he can’t delegate his final 
responsibility — the total welfare of the organization. There- 
fore, he must adopt follow-up procedures that will enable 
him to keep up to date on the progress and status of the 
various activities and projects of the group. A president’s 
genuine interest in the activity of a committee is usually 
warmly welcomed and is not considered meddling unless 
he attempts to impose his ideas on the minute details of the 
committee plans. By actually knowing well the status of the 
organization’s projects, he can plan and initiate action that 
will keep the group on the track to meeting their objectives. 

“The successful planning and implementation of projects 
and programs in line with the objectives and goals of the 
organization gives a lift in morale and enthusiasm to every 
member of the group. Being the leader of such an organ- 
ization is a stimulating experience that will never be 
forgotten.” 


Recapitulation in Brief 

You've now considered some of the factors that other 
presidents of similar organizations have found helpful to 
them. Every group has its own personality and particular 
interests that you will need to adapt to in planning your year 
in office. Here is a chance for new ideas and creative ap- 
proaches to problems. Also your group can consider plans 
of the past that didn’t quite pan out. Would more careful 
planning or administration now make them effective in 
today’s situation? The fresh outlook of a new adminis- 
tration blended with the experiences of the past, in practice, 
might make for an eminently successful year in office. 

When your year as president is over and it is once again 
time to turn over the gavel, many thoughts will flash through 
your mind. Successes, the plans that just missed, appreci- 
ation for those individuals who gave of their time and 
themselves for the group will be remembered along with a 
stronger belief in the purpose for the existence and growth 
of your organization. You experience to some degree the 
same mingled feelings of sadness and relief that past 
presidents felt when you step down to take your place in 
the general membership. Your life is richer and fuller for 
having held the presidency this year, an experience and 
challenge that each year is given to many others in all types 
of organizations. If you are fortunate in being selected by 
your friends and associates to serve as their leader for a 
term of office, it is a rewarding adventure that can have 
lasting benefits for you. Be prescient — make the most ot 
the opportunity! 4 
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INTRODUCTION 
DECADES have passed since Henri Fayol first’ 
placed considerable emphasis upon the importance of the 
managerial function of prevoyance, or foresight — pre- 
science. As he said, “to foresee . . . means both to assess 
the future and make provision for it”.! If one considers that 
only recently — particularly during the “50s — most com- 
panies have realized the importance of and introduced 1 
system of prevoyance, or what is called currently long-range 
planning, then one could recognize the prolific and impor 
tant contributions of Henri Fayol to the modern practice 
of management. He could very well be called the “father 
of modern management”. 


What Is Long-Range Planning? 

A current working definition could be as follows: Long: 
range planning is the development of a program of more 
than a year’s duration which estimates specific marke! 
potentials for a given product or group of products using 
various estimating technics. Once the market potentials have 
been determined, the organization plans are evolved for 
attaining the established potentials. 


1. Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell, Principles of Management, Nev 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, p. 27. Also, s 


H. Fayol, General and Industrial Administration, London: Sir Isa’. 


Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1949. 
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ol first’ The long-range planning process could be compared to 
of the a blueprint. However, one of the basic differences is that 
— pre where the engineer or architect has to follow the blueprint 
assess dimensions with the utmost exactness in order to accomplish 
rs that the desired objective, management, once it has established 
t com- a basic approach should be flexible in order to meet the 
uced i changing environment due to anticipated actions of com- 
s-range petition. 
impor- The long-range planning program is not and should not 
ractice © be a passive program. For example, because we have fore- 
“father cast that our potential will increase by 20°7 in a given 
time, that has no meaning if we do not support our plans 
through an active program co-ordinating all the managerial 
elements (planning, organizing, commanding, co-ordinating, 
Long and controlling). 
f more The most popular long-range timing covers a period of 
market 5 years (or what is called a five-year plan), however, some 
s using. companies have a 10 or 25-year plan. The longer the period 
Is have a plan is covering, the greater the number of the variable 
ed for factors involved and therefore subject to a greater error. 
Usually, one could say that plans of 10 years and more 
aré more suitable for industries such as public utilities 
— (electric, transportation), while plans of five years and less 
sir Issa’. “€ More suitable for industries whose products have to have 
a high competition for a share of the consumer dollar. 
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Lons-Range 


by Jordan P. Yale 


Planning 


Cyclical Behavior Ignored 

As I have mentioned earlier, the length of time for the 
long-range plan is arbitrarily decided. The line of thought 
usually goes this way: “In case of an expansion, the purchase 
of equipment or the construction of a plant usually takes 
up to three years therefore a five-year plan gives us a safe 
length of time.” 

A basic fallacy with this line of thought, and in general 
with the arbitrary setting of the time span of a long-range 
plan, is that it does not consider the element of a cyclical 
behavior of the particular business. Since most of the 
consumer products — particularly textiles — behave in a 
cyclical fashion, it would be very revealing if one would 
incorporate these cycles in the long-range plan. 

What is happening now is that most of the long-range 
plans are based on a trend or straight-line basis. Very 
frequently, actual and forecasted figures differ greatly, not 
due to a forecasting error, but due to the fact that we have 
not weighted the cyclical changes in planning. This error 
in estimation could have an unfavorable effect on the 
financial plans (particularly in the source and application 
of funds). If one, then, would accept the thesis that cyclical 
changes should be incorporated in any long-range plans, 
then the time span for the long-range plans would ne*, be 
set arbitrarily, but it would depend on the length of the 
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A native of Greece, Mr. Yale is pres- 
ently associated with the Chemstrand 
Corp. as a market research statistician. 
Degrees: B.S. 1950, New Bedford Insti- 
tute of Technology; B.S. 1952, Lowell 
Institute of Technology; M.B.A., 1957, 
Rutgers University. His articles have 
appeared in allied journals. 


industry cycle. Under these circumstances, a short-range 
plan will be one that involves one cycle, and a long-range 
plan will be one that involves two or more cycles. To 
illustrate, one would not speak of a five- or ten-year plan 
but would speak of an x-number-of-cycles plan (of course, 
the cycle could be interpreted into its corresponding number 
of years). In the woolen and worsted industry, say, long- 
range plans could cover a 2-cycle period, (an average full 
cycle is approximately 30.8 months), or in terms of years, 
a 2.5 year plan, and a 2-cycle period in the cotton industry 
corresponds to a 3.6 year plan. 


Business Cycle — of What Practical Value? 

I would like to point out that there is no general agree- 
ment on the usefulness of the business cycle. One of the 
dissidents is Professor Drucker. In discussing the advisability 
of investing according to the cyclical behavior, he writes, 
“. . . It is good advice, but how is it to be followed? Who 
knows in what stage of the cycle we are?’ It appears that 
Mr. Drucker’s arguments are directed against our inability 
to analyze the cycle rather than at the usefulness of such 
analysis. 


2. Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954, p. 89. 


However, irrespective of whether or not one employs 
cyclical factors in long-range planning, another two area; 
which one must consider are ) 

1. Who is responsible for developing the planning 
program? Usually the request for the program is handed 
down by top management and particularly by the presi- 
dent. The economics or marketing department or both 
first receive the request due to their close association with 
the market and the various economic influences. Once } 
the marketing plans have been developed, they are pro- 
posed to the long-range planning committee as indicated 
in Exhibit 1. The membership to this committee is made 
up from all the other departments as shown, and could 
be presided over by a vice president. The purpose of this 
committee is to give an approval on the long-range plans. | 
After this approval, the plans are submitted to the respec- 
tive departments in order to develop their own program; 
e.g., the advertising department will develop its plan. 


Procedure After Plans Developed 
When all the participating departments have developed 
their particular plans, they submit them to the planning 
committee which in turn issues a report to the president 
on the complete long-range plans. Upon the president's 
approval, the long-range plans become final and work | 
begins for the achievement of the program. | 


— 


2. How is the long-range program developed? There is 
an inherent difficulty in dealing with managerial activities; 
there seems to be not only one right way, but several. 
All the various ways represent a point of view only. 
However, this point of view is associated with one’s 
background, and in terms of company activities, it is 
associated with its position in the industry, its financial 
condition, and other similar factors. The procedure which 
will be outlined below represents a practical approach; 
however, companies could deviate or enlarge any points 
to fit their particular needs: 


1. Historical Statistics 
A. The Industry 

1. General Trends 
Determine basic trends such as the growth in the 
consumption of the synthetic fibers and_ the 
reduction of the natural fibers. Possibly one 
could express this in terms of per capita con- 
sumption. 

2. Specific Trends 
Establish the fiber consumption in terms 0 
specific end uses which could then be grouped 
in such terms as men’s, women’s, children’s con- 
sumption. These statistics could also be ex 
pressed in terms of per capita consumption o 
better yet in terms of per capita consumption 
by age and sex groups. 

B. The Company 

1. Determine the company’s position relative to the | 
industry and express this as a share of the mar, 
ket. If a company carries several lines, there 
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areas ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 
ning 
nded Long-Range Planning 
resi- Committee 
Membership is made 
both up from the depart- 
with ments listed below. 
Ince } 
pro- 
ated 
nade Market Research 
| and/or 
‘ould Economics Depart ment 
* this Establishes the basic 
market statistics. 
ram; 
Finance Dept. Per Dept 
oped Advertising Dept. Merchandising Dept. : ersonnel Dept. 
ining Working closely with Based on the market eg — Engineering Dept. Research Dept. Develops the 
the Merchandising statistics, they de- Develops plant Develops new manpower 
ident Dept., they develop ioe velop styles, mill forma balance layouts, new fabrics, pro- needs to carry 
lent’s the advertising programs, establish sheets, . — _ equipment, efc. cesses, etc. out the pro- 
budget, media, etc. prices, etc. gram. 
work 
ore is | 
Exhibit | 
ities; 
only. should be a corresponding number of share of 1. or 2.). 
one’s measurements. III. Auxiliary Program 
it is 2. Develop several statistical trends of growth Once we have established the market potentials in 
ncial using various statistical formulae. The trends part II., we are ready to develop a program for the 
vhich } could be expressed best in terms of such types incorporation of other company activities for the sup- 
yach; as linear, quadratic, exponential, logarithmic. port of our long-range program. These activities will 
oints It has been found from experience that one, cover the following areas: 
and only one, trend line fits best the data. How- A. Financial & Economic Aspects 
ever, when we try to project the figures, several Working capital requirements 
equations could be used, so it seems advisable Sources and application of funds 
to pick at least two trend equations. Profitability (rate of return, profit) 
Il. Long-Range Planning Pricing Policies 
in the A. Determine the length of time for the plan in terms B. Merchandising and Advertising 
id the of an arbitrary five-year period or in terms of a Develop styles. channels of distribution, and other 
ly one two-cycle period. items. 
a ad B. Industry C. Engineering 
Forecast the trends of the individual fiber con- Have the equipment and processes ready to sup- 
sumption. This is predicated on historical analysis port the program. 
ms Ol of the firm and on the use of statistical formulae. D. Research 
-ouped The final figure will be a result of three elements: Eliminate any product performance difficulties and 
"s con- trend, formula analysis, and judgment. improve the product. 
ne eX- C. Company Possibly develop new products. 
On ol Use the same procedure as in B; however, here we E. Personnel 
nption will have the combination of four elements: It is fundamental to have the quality and quantity 
1. A forecast of shipments based on a trend in of manpower to support the program. 
terms of yards of goods sold or pounds of fiber. IV. Control 
to the | 2. A forecast of shipments based on a trend in Once the long-range program is in effect, it should be 
e mal: | terms of share of the market. reviewed constantly to determine any strengths and 
_ there 3. A forecast based on formula analysis in terms weaknesses. 4 
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i* FUNCTION of interpretation and analysis as a neces- 


sary part of the system of internal financial and accounting 
reports is recognized by most companies. However, in too 


many cases, the interpretive report on the month’s opera- 
tions has been considered as solely a controller’s respon- 
sibility, «nd the controller in turn has allowed his report 
to beconie routine and repetitive. The result has been that 
the company does not have a thoughtful and informed in- 
terpretation based on its financial reports, which is so nec- 
essary for proper guidance of management. 

The interpretive function must be recognized as a joint 
responsibility of both general management and the con- 
troller. }he controller should continue to participate, but 
operating management and the chief executive can gain 
much by taking a more active part in the interpretation 
and analysis of the financial reports. Participation by man- 
agement in an organized program of interpretation can 
avoid the complacency that comes with a lack of self- 
examination. 


Interpretation Defined 

Interpretation is defined by Webster as “to explain or 
tell the meaning of; to translate into intelligible or familiar 
language or terms”. No matter how complete or clear the 
internal reporting system might be, some interpretation and 
analysis is always necessary. The events or factors which 
are significant vary from month to month, since accounting 
reports by nature must be consistent in form and content. 
they cannot be altered to give differing emphasis each 
month. Significant trends and forces must be identified by 
interpretation. 

The function that interpretation should perform, as used 
in this article, covers two broad areas: where the business 
is today and why. 

Analyzing where the business is involves describing its 
present position relative to past periods, to recent trends, 
to objectives, to the rest of the industry. A clear determina- 
tion of present position is an aspect of the interpretive 
function that is often underemphasized. One reason is that 
present position is too often defined only in terms of past 
performance. The controller and management can learn 
much from the use of other criteria. 

Analyzing why the business is in its present position 
involves, of course, the definition of the major factors both 
within and without the company which have affected per- 
formance. In this area of interpretation, outside factors 
such as competition and general economic forces are often 
not given enough attention. 


Currently vice president of Scantlin 
Electronics, Inc., and general manager 
of sales and service organization, Mr. 
Neikirk has been assistant controller 
for Tidewater Oil Co., and prior to 
that, treasurer and controller of Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co., Boston. De- 
grees: B.S., University of Florida; 
M.B.A. 1938, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. His articles 
have appeared in allied journals. 


The controller has the primary responsibility for initiat- 
ing an interpretation of all accounting and financial reports. 
Even though his responsibility is not the final one, he is 
closest to the accounting records and is the best qualified 
to interpret them. His responsibility is by means of first 
screening to see that the reports are realistic. 

An indirect benefit from this monthly review and inter- 
pretation by the controller is that it forces a complete re- 
view of the accounting records behind the reports. This 
review, by the chief person responsible for maintaining the 
accounts, often reveals deficiencies in recording and report- 
ing methods, which is alone sufficient to justify this activity 
by the controller. 

The interpretive function is the controller’s most impor- 
tant responsibility. He is, naturally, responsible for main- 
taining the books of the company and issuing reports based 
on the figures, but these reports are of limited meaning 
without some interpretation. The controller’s review and 
report is a necessary step in the interpretive function. 


General Management Must Participate 


in Interpretation 

Still, management cannot rely on the controller’s inter- 
pretation alone, although his review performs a necessary 
job in analyzing for accuracy and in insuring coverage of 
all areas of the company. The interpretive function must 
also be performed by operating management (those in 
charge of divisions or other operating segments of the 
company) and by the chief executive of the company. 

The operating executive in charge of a division should 
have the broadest insight into the operational conditions 
and problems of his division. In addition to this basic 
understanding, he should also be aware of significant events 
affecting his division before they are reflected in the finan- 
cial reports. He is thus in a position to provide a preliminary 
interpretation before the controller’s report is prepared as 


Thoughtful, Informed Explication of Most Accounting, Financial Statements 


Thwarts Complacency, But Top Management Must Appraise Operating Management's, 
Controller's Many-Sided Inferences to Ascertain Where and Why of Business’ Status 
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well as a more complete interpretation based on the final 
figures. Finally, the participation of the chief executive in 
the interpretive function is the most important. The primal 
requirement of a chief executive is that he know what is 
going on in the business — the present position of the com- 
pany. Second, he should appraise performance continu- 
ously in terms of company policies, objectives, and budgeted 
programs. The chief executive should receive assistance 
from others in the interpretive function but the final con- 
clusions must be made by him. 

Management is always under pressure to meet the crisis 
of the moment and it is quite a temptation to slight the 
interpretive job or delegate it to a subordinate. However, 
active and regular participation by those in responsibility 
is necessary to provide the healthy scrutiny that will pre- 
vent complacency and self-satisfaction. 


Interpretation on Financial Reports Basis 

It is not necessary that management’s responsibility for 
the interpretive function be carried on as a direct part of 
the financial report system. A regular review could be 
made independently of the reports or tied into them only 
casually. Yet there are basic reasons why there should be 
a direct connection: 


1. The use of the periodic financial reports as a start- 
ing point assures the continuance of an interpretive pro- 
gram on a regular basis. It is one thing to agree that man- 
agement has the primary responsibility for the interpretive 
function, but it is another problem to be sure that manage- 
ment actively participates in this function. Some organized 
program is necessary to assure participation. 

2. The financial reports provide a framework which 
facilitates organization of the interpretive effort and which 
provides completeness of coverage. 


3. The financial reports represent a common source of 
information which is understood by everyone. (Incidentally, 
one of the best ways to improve the quality and content of 
financial reports is to be sure they are the point of reference 
for interpretation; the controller will learn soon enough if 
they are inadequate for this purpose. ) 


Program for Management Interpretation 

An organized program for management interpretation of 
financial reports should continue to provide for a controller's ) 
report as an essential part of the review. In addition, each 
operating executive in charge of a division or department 
should forward a preliminary interpretation to the controller 
each month before the final results are known. Such cap 
be used by the controller in preparing his report. The 
operating managers are aware of major factors at work ) 
during the period and this information should be incor. 
porated into the controller's report. 

Timeliness in carrying out the interpretive function js 
very essential and this preliminary report from operations 
can speed up issuance of the controller’s review. Otherwise 
he must delay his report to check back for the causes of | 
variations or issue it without proper understanding of the 
practical operating factors involved. 

However, such preliminary remarks by operating manage- 
ment have to be limited to the known factors and a more 
thorough interpretation by management must be made 
subsequently from the actual financial results. This report 
should be prepared as prompuy as possible after the end 
of the period. It should be relatively restricted in its circu- 
lation in order to promote freedom of comment. 

Circumstances should dictate the frequency with which 
this more formal interpretive review is made by manage: | 
ment. The controller's report should be issued monthly but | 
in some operations a formal review by management is not 
necessary every month. The important point is to have this 
interpretation carried out on a regular periodic basis. 


Procedure for Knowledgeable Review 

An interpretive report by management can be character- 
ized by a more intensive review of a fewer number of areas | 
than the controller’s report. The controller must cover all 
factors he considers significant to be sure these are brought 
to the attention of management. Management can do a 
better job of selection through elimination of non-significant 
areas or through briefer coverage of factors that are signi- 
ficant. At the same time, however, management must be 
sure that no situation is taken for granted and the controller's 
review can help to avoid this danger. 

In brief, the following program is recommended to pro- 
vide the interpretation needed by management: 


1. Promptly at the end of each month, before the final 
results are known, division and department heads forward | 
to the controller a preliminary, informal report on the major 
factors affecting operations in their areas. 

2. The controller incorporates these into his monthly 
interpretive report. 

3. At regular intervals, perhaps every month, the operat 
ing managers prepare a formal interpretation of the results 
for their area, based on the financial reports. 

4. Top management then reviews the interpretations 
made by operating management and forms a final interpre 
tation and appraisal. 

Such a procedure provides that interpretation and analysis | 
of the company’s position is being made by those best 
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qualified to do so. It is a responsibility that cannot be 
delegate’ Of course, participation by each member of 
managenent in the above program need not be done entirely 
on a solitary basis. Group meetings on the division level and 
the top ‘nanagement level can be very helpful in ironing 
out differences and arriving at a correct interpretation of 
the results. However, each responsible member of manage- 
ment must come to his own conclusions on where his 
department is — and why. The chief executive’s interpre- 
tation is the final and most important one. 


Selectivity in Interpretive Reports 

The ability to select the proper areas for special analysis 
and interpretation, of course, requires judgment and analyti- 
cal ability that neither this nor any article can provide. 
Selectivity is the important factor which raises the inter- 
pretive report above the mere recitation of figures from 
the accounting report. “Reporting by exception” is a desir- 
able characteristic of a report system but often difficult to 
provide in the standard accountant report form. Selectivity 
in the interpretive report can achieve this through limiting 
interpretation to areas where significant comments can be 
made. 

Above all, repetition of a pattern from report to report 
should be avoided. It is a trap that many controllers fall 
into. When they have devised a format for the monthly 
letter which insures that all aspects are covered, there is a 
tendency to stay with the same format and change only 
the numbers from month to month. The decision that 
seems most difficult to make in these situations is to omit 
mention of a particular area, even though there has been 
no development of significance there. 

The following letter is an example of the routine and 
repetitive controller’s report. (It is from a recent book on 
accounting reports for management): 


“August earnings were $1,050,000 against the previous year’s 
$1,100,000, indicating a decline of $50,000 or 5%. All divisions 
were in the black except Division H where the month’s loss was 
$50,000 against a net profit of $50,000 reported a year ago, and 
Division | where the month’s loss of $100,000 was twice the 
loss reported a year ago. Earnings were below last year in Divi- 
sion A where the month’s profit of $100,000 was off 5%, in Di- 
vision B where earnings of $125,000 were down one-third from 
the prior year, in Division C where the net profit of $125,000 
was off 6% and in Division F where earnings of $250,000 
were 17° below the previous year. Administrative expenses of 
$625.000 on an after-tax basis were $100,000 above last year, 
including $25,000 increase in Group One, $25,000 increase in 
Group Three, and $50,000 increase at headquarters. 

“Earnings for the month were above last year in Division D 
where the net profit of $200,000 was up 14%, in Division K 
where the month’s profit of $500,000 was 5 times the amount 
earned a year ago (about half of this gain reflecting a non- 
recurring profit on sale of capital assets and the balance re- 
flecting lower unit costs), and in Division L where earnings 
of $100,000 were up one-third over the prior year. . .” 


The dullness of the phrasing and the lack of emphasis 
illustrate why most controllers’ reports cannot perform the 


interpretive function for management. 
MAY, 1961 


Another problem in achieving selectivity is to decide when 
to repeat the same comparison that was mentioned in the 
previous report when the comparison is a significant one. 
Some ratios or comparisons change little from month to 
month, and if these have been covered in the previous 
interpretation by management, it should not be necessary 
to give them more than passing reference. 


All Financial Reports Need Interpretation 

By and large, the discussion so far has referred to inter- 
pretation and analysis of the regular accounting or financial 
reports prepared each month according to established pat- 
tern. However, some interpretation should be applied to 
most reports of an accounting or statistical nature, regard- 
less of frequency of issue or extent of circulation. Even if 
issued quarterly or annually and distributed only to the 
lower echelons of management, the need for making an 
interpretation of the report should be considered. 

Some reports have a self-evident or simple message, but 
this is not the case for more complex ones. It is a waste of 
time for each recipient of a report to comb through it for 
his own interpretation. If no significant interpretation can 
be made from a report, there is good reason to question 
the need to continue that report. 

The pattern of interpretation should be the same as that 
followed for the regular monthly accounting reports. The 
controller’s group preparing the report has the initial respon- 
sibility of interpretation, and management has the respon- 
sibility of final interpretation, wherever that is called for. 


Summary 

All accounting and financial reports are subject to inter- 
pretation. No matter how effective the monthly reporting 
system, an analysis must be made, first, of where the business 
is today and, second, the reasons why. The controller is best 
qualified to make the initial interpretation from the figures, 
but management must accept full responsibility for final 
interpretation. A program to insure that management carries 
out its responsibility in this regard should provide that 
interpretation be tied into the monthly report system. 
Operating management makes its interpretation from these 
reports, which top management must then appraise. 

An active program of interpretation will help combat one 
of the most insidious enemies of effective management — 
complacency. 
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Review of 


MANAGERS FOR SMALL INDUSTRY, AN INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDY by Joseph E. Stepanek, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 


The Gordon-Howell and Pierson report of 
the Business Education Division of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development stressed 
the need for individuals and business col- 
leges of universities to prepare for inter- 
national trade. Businessmen should prepare 
a program of study that will allow greater 
understanding of managerial activity as well 
as physical characteristics of the nations of 
the world. Business colleges should develop 
curriculums to prepare undergraduate stu- 
dents as well as practicing businessmen. 


The rapid development in communica- 
tions has shortened the distance between the 
nations of the world and given impetus to 
developing industry in all parts of the world. 
Industrial development in undeveloped na- 
tions is mandatory if we are to continue to 
foster a free world. 


Americans realize the importance of small 
industry in maintaining a vigorous, healthy, 
vital, growing economy. Americans also 
visualize the need for all free nations of the 
world to encourage small industry, as well 
as large industry, to continue to progress 
if the nation is to maintain its economic 
stability. 

Joseph Stepanek in his report on Man- 
agers for Small Industry, An International 
Study, relates that human factors may plan 
a greater role in the growth of nations than 
the physical resources do. In the past the 
nations of the world have been analyzed 
from the standpoint of the country’s raw 
materials, availability of labor, capital needs, 
and technological facilities. History tends to 
reveal that newly industrialized countries 
have achieved a change through develop- 
ment of human resources rather than im- 
porting an industrial revolution. 


One of the many examples of this fact 
was revealed in a project undertaken by the 
Indonesian government. This government 
attempted to mechanize small factories in 
1951. The results were not satisfactory. A 
study by an Indonesian research institute 
gave as one of the reasons for the failure: 

“Management seems to be the main pre- 

requisite for a favorable implementation 

of the mechanization programme. With- 
out proper managerial skills upon the side 
of the entrepreneurs, we cannot see any 
useful purpose in continuing this mecha- 
nization programme, even with all sorts of 
government protection and help.” 
As we have noted in the United States, 
human factors, initiative and imagination 
play a far greater role in the growth of 
industry than do physical resources. 

The author in analyzing the various 
studies of India, the Philippines and the 
United States reports that entrepreneurs are 
generated by a society. Therefore, a full 
understanding of how they develop into 
modern small industry managers would be 
of great value to newly  industrializing 
countries, 
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Entrepreneurs with a potential for man- 
agement exist in all countries. Industrial 
development can be accelerated by a careful 
selection and upgrading of existing entre- 
preneurs. Such action would be more profit- 
able than an attempt to create new managers 
from other groups. In the study of the origin 
of entrepreneurs it was revealed that many 
similarities exist among entrepreneur-man- 
agers in all newly industrializing countries. 
It was the author’s observation that most 
successful managers were formerly occupied 
in some form of production or they had 
come from families so engaged. The en- 
vironment of the entrepreneur rather than 
any direct action by a government agency 
tended to create more efficient managers. 

Additional studies helped prove that gov- 
ernment action to promote entrepreneurship, 
either by training or granting loans to in- 
dividuals without aptitude, failed whereas 
attempts by government to improve skills 
of existing entrepreneurs showed evidences 
of success. Dr. Stepanek in relating the vari- 
ous aspects of the international study helps 
the reader analyze conditions of manage- 
ment of small industry in newly industrial- 
izing countries in relation to small industry 
management in the United States. The simi- 
larity in adapting proven management prin- 
ciples as utilized by large industry, the need 
for educational opportunity for practicing 
managers on a formal basis, and a self- 
educational basis is striking. 

The book, Managers for Small Industry, 
An International Study, published by The 
Free Press, holds special interest for small 
businessmen, professors of management, 
and co-ordinators of management develop- 
ment programs. Many of the facts and con- 
clusions of the International Study can be 
utilized with a minimum amount of adapta- 
tion by those interested in small business 
management development. 


WILLIAM E. BREESE, 
Faculty Counselor, Business Education 
Div., Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
School 


Review of 


AUTOMATION — ITS IMPACT ON BUSINESS 
AND PEOPLE, by Walter Buckingham. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, N.Y.C., 1961; 
224 pp., $4.50. 


The need to keep informed on the major 
issues of the day makes its greatest demands 
upon those whose time is already strictly 
allotted. Such people must be selective in 


their reading. The rub of course is to fing 
the right book that will supply the necessary 
accurate information; at the same time jt 


should be a book that will stimulate re. ) 


flective thought in the mind of the reader. 


A subject that is of increasing concern tg 
all serious-minded persons today is auto. 
mation. What is its full meaning for oy 
society? Against a background of differing 
reports, many of us are experiencing a feel. 
ing of inadequacy. There is the glittering 
prospect of a new kind of society that auto. 
mation will make possible. At the same time. 
there are urgent appeals from other quarters 
which indicate that the continuing economic 
and social impact of automation on the lives 
and working habits of the American people 
has not yet received the public attention jt 
deserves. 


It is a pleasure to report that there is at 
least one right book on this subject that js 
well worth the reading time: AUTOMA. 
TION—Its Impact on Business and People. 
Its author, Dr. Walter Buckingham, who js 
director of the School of Industrial Man. 
agement, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
states that his book is designed “for the 
responsible citizen who wants to be better 
informed about one of the most powerful 
and accelerating forces in history—a devel- 
opment vitally affecting his welfare as a 
consumer and a producer”. 


By means of using carefully selected state- 
ments from recognized authorities, making 
use of accepted studies, and by referring to 
current applications of automation in busi- 
ness and industry, the author has carefully 
blended important conclusions with his own 
broad knowledge. The result is an eminently 
readable and comprehensive statement of 
the impact of the technology of automation 
on our society. In addition, by placing the 
whole subject in its historical perspective, 
he stimulates the reader to recognize the 
problems which will have to be resolved 
in the near future. 


The chapter “Automation and Manage- 
ment” is a thoughtful and factual statement 
of the problems which management has 
already begun to experience. Likewise, the 
chapters “Automation and the Worker” and 
“The Great Employment Controversy” are 
thoughtfully presented. It is in the final chap- 
ters when the author finds it necessary to 
discuss the economic and political structure 
of the nation and the serious problems that 
automation presents to management and 
labor, and the Federal government, that the 
reader will find it necessary to inject his own 
views. This is all to the good. It stimulates 
the reader to crystallize his own views 00 
the subject. 


In short, this is a book which needed to 
be written. For those whose time is limited 
but whose position requires that they be 
informed, AUTOMATION—Its Impact on 
Business and People will provide them with 
a comprehensive statement that is well worth 
reading. 


Dr. DENIS SINCLAIR PHILIPPS, 


Director, The Management Institute Div. of / 


Gen. Education, New York University 
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Fuiure Events 


Two-day Labor Arbitration 
Seminar conducted by 
American Arbitration 
Association, Chicago 


May 18-19, 


Design Engineering 
Conference, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 
Cobo Hall, Detroit 


Moy 22-25, 1951 


$.A.M. Board of Directors 
Meeting, Indianapolis 


June 23, 196! 


Joint Automatic Control 
Conference, Instrument 
Society of America, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


June 28-30, 1961 


Aug. 20-23, 1961 Ist International Congress on | 
Ergonomics, Federation of 
| 


Swedish Industries, Stockholm 


8th Annual International 
Meeting of The Institute of 
Management Sciences (TIMS). 
Brussels 


Aug. 23-26, 1961 


Sept. 1961 First Indo-Pacific Management 
Conference, Manila 
(Philippines) 

Sept. 10-30, 1961 S.A.M. International 
Management Seminar abroad 
—Holland, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Belgium 


Sept. 11-15, 1961 3d International Congress of 


Cybernetics, Namur, Belgium 
Sept. 18-23, 1961 6th Annual Midwest Work 
Course on Plant Layout & 
Facilities Planning. University 
of Kansas. Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Dec. 12-14, 1961 Eastern Joint Computer 
Conference, Washington, D. C. | 


| S.A.M. News & Notes— 


Above: Warren King (I.), S.A.M. vice president 


—materials handling, presents the Society's 


1961 Materials Handling Award to Charles S. 
Schroeder, director of research and develop- 
ment (retired), Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila. 
Top right: Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth presents 1961 
Gilbreth Medal citation to Dr. Gerald Nadler, 
head—industrial engineering dept., Washington 
University, St. Louis. Right: S.A.M. President 
James E. Newsome (I.) awards special citation 
to Allan H. Mogensen, speaker; director —Work 
Simplification Conference, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
and Sea Island, Ga. 


Conference, Awards, Board Meeting 


Mort THAN 400 men and women attended 
the 16th Annual Management Engineering 
Conference sponsored jointly by the Society 
lor Advancement of Management and the 
Management Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, held Apr. 6-7 
at the Statler-Hilton, N. Y. C. 

Regular sessions were held on integrated 
data processing, cost reduction, applied oper- 
ations research, work measurement, and 
wage incentives as well as other industrial 
engineering subjects. In addition, the con- 
lerence featured an address by Allan H. 
Mogensen, director, Work Simplification 
Conference, Lake Placid, N. Y. and Sea 
Island, Ga.. on “What Management Needs 
From Industrial Engineering” at the April 6 
luncheon session. At the Apr. 7 luncheon. 
Mason W. Gross, president of Rutgers Uni- 
Yersity spoke on “An Educator Looks at the 
Future Needs of Management”, 
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S.A.M. Awards 

Also at the April 6 luncheon session three 
S.A.M. awards were presented. James E. 
Newsome, S.A.M. President, awarded a 
citation to Mr. Mogensen for “his service to 
the management profession through 25 years 
of leadership in work simplification”. Dr. 
Gerald Nadler, head, industrial engineer- 
ing department, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. was awarded the 1961 Gil- 
breth Medal by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. 
S.A.M. awards this medal, which is in honor 
of her work and that of the late Frank B. 
Gilbreth, in recognition of noteworthy 
achievement in the fields of motion study 
and motion time study. Dr. Nadler was cited 
for such contributions as “his research in 
the field of the concept of motion and 
motion patterns”, “his development of the 
‘work design’ approach to studying work”, 
“his contributions to the education of pro- 


fessional people in motion study and indus- 
trial engineering”, and “his unselfish service 
in the professional organizations forwarding 
the Gilbreth objectives”. 

The Society's 1961 Materials Handling 
Award was presented to Charles S. Schroed- 
er, director of research and development 
(retired), Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. This award was made by 
Warren King, S.A.M. vice president—Mate- 
rials Handling, who said in making the pre- 
sentation, “Your continued efforts to im- 
prove the equipment essential to the efficient 
handling of material have contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the science. Through 
your ability to translate imaginative ideas 
into operative equipment, you have made a 
lasting contribution to the materials handling 
field”. 


Board of Governors Meeting 

At the meeting of the Society’s Board of 
Governors, held April 8 at the Statler, 
Robert B. Curry was elected S.A.M. presi- 
dent for the 1961-62 term. Mr. Curry, who 
is a past president of the Washington Chap- 
ter, is currently vice president and controller 
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Conference, Awards 


of the Southern Railways System, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Before he assumed that position 
he was assistant director of Johns Hopkins 
University’s Applied Physics Laboratory. He 
has also served as organizer of the Budget 
Division of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Mr. Curry has been active in 
S.A.M.’s affairs for a number of years, 
having served as national treasurer and first 
vice president. 

Elected as Executive Vice President was 
Fred E. Harrell, (Cleveland Chapter), chair- 
man of the board of Skidmore Gear Co. 
Other vice presidents elected were J. Gordon 
Campbell (Montreal Chapter), secretary- 
treasurer and a director of Canadian Inger- 
soll Rand Company; Hezz Stringfield, Jr., 
(Knoxville Chapter), finance director for 
the Union Carbide Nuclear Company; Ed- 
ward D. Kemble (New York Chapter), 
manager, Management Research Service, 
General Electric Company; James B. Du 
Prau (San Francisco Chapter), vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of Colum- 
bia-Geneva Steel Div. of the United States 
Steel Corp. and Henry J. Arends (Chicago 
Chapter), operating superintendent for 
Aldens, Inc., Chicago. 

These newly elected officers will assume 
their positions July 1. 


Above: Marshall Anderson, Mgr. — 
General Purpose Control Dept., Gener- 
al Electric Company, Bloomington, Ill., 
bestows citation as fellow of A.S.M.E. 
on Eugene MacNiece, technical con- 
sultant for Permacel-LePages, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Below: Mr. Anderson 
presents special A.S.M.E. citation to 
David B. Porter, professor of industrial 
engineering (emeritus) at New York 


University. 


Westchester Chapter Has 
James R. Hoffa Speak 


When the program for Westchester Chap- 
ter was established for the current season, 
the program committee felt that it would be 
appropriate to have, in addition to the gen- 
eral discussions on technical subjects, “men 
in the news.” 

On February 21, James R. Hoffa appeared 
before the Westchester Chapter on the sub- 
ject of the Landrum-Griffin Bill. Mr. Hoffa 
handled every question that could be han- 
dled during the available time period. West- 
chester Chapter with a membership of ap- 
proximately 40, had an audience of about 
300 persons as well as radio and local and 
national press coverage. 

The chapter reports that in future meet- 
ings they plan to present James P. Mitchell, 
former Secretary of Labor, Senator Barry 
Goldwater and Abraham M. Sonnabend, 
realtor and hotel magnate. 

The meeting on the 21st was jointly spon- 
sored by the Bronx Personnel Society and 
the Westchester Chapter, S.A.M. 


University 


Division News ) 


by Harold Fischer, President 
The first and second performance repor 
this year brought into clear focus the cop. 


Correction 


In the March issue of ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT, under “The Executive 
Director's Commentary” (p. 26), the 
editors inadvertently omitted a note 
to the effect that the material in the 
article was supplied by L. T. White of 
Cities Service Co. 


Just published . . . 


SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT 
FOR 
SUPERVISORS 
& 

MANAGERS 


By Norman C. Allhiser 


This booklet is a frank, authoritative guide 
to self-development, written by a man who 
knows the world of management. Includes 
checklists, evaluation forms, and progress 
charts. 32 pp. 


SINGLE COPY $1.00 / 10 OR MORE .75 


Send remittance to: 

BOOKSTORE — THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN EXTENSION 
DIVISION — MADISON 6, WIS. 


Membership Awards 


In addition to the Hamilton Watch 
Awards, Northeastern University be- 
came a charter member of the S.A.M, 
“400 Club”, while San Jose State Col- 
lege won membership in the “200 
Club”. 

The following University Chapters 
won membership in the “100 Club” 
during the second semester on the basis 
of 100 or more members on April 1, 
1961: 

Bowling Green State University 

Duquesne University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Indiana University 

LaSalle College—Evening 

Louisiana State University 

New York University—Commerce, (day) 

Northern Illinois University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Purdue University 

Roosevelt University 

Saint Joseph's College—Indiana 

University of Baltimore 


In addition, the following chapters 
received membership growth awards in 
recognition of their substantial in- 
creases in membership during the peri- 
od, December 1. 1960-April 1. 1961: 


Adelphi College 

Elizabethtown College 

Fordham University—City Hall, (eve.) 
George Washington University 

Kent State University 

New York University—Commerce, (day) 
Northeastern University 

Quinnipiac College 

St. Joseph’s College, Indiana 

San Jose State College 

Temple University, (day) 

University of Illinois 

University of Kansas 

University of Michigan 

University of North Dakota 

W. Va. Institute of Technology 


tinued development of our student chapters 
The programs were diversified, the topics 
were timely, and the attendance was good 


Puerto Rico Chapter 
Anticipates State Department 


Recently, the Puerto Rico Chapter 0 
S.A.M. extended the Professional Manage! 
Award to the Teodoro Moscoso, a managt! 
of “Operation Boot-strap” (called Foment 
in Puerto Rico). As head of the Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Co., Mr. Moscoso 
had brought to the island about 700 nev 
industries, producing more than 450 prod: 
ucts; and had helped in the launching ane 
development of management for thes 
industries. 

The U. S. State Department had _ noted 
that his record was an asset that should b& 
publicized in Latin America. Subsequently 


the papers carried notice of an appointmet! | 


by President Kennedy to the Ambassador 
ship to Venezuela: the Honorable M 
Moscoso. 
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More Univ. Div. News 


Highly qu ified individuals are certainly 
in the offin.. for industry as a result of the 
participatio of our students in University 
Chapter acivitles. 


Greenew :!t, in Uncommon Man, stresses good enough”. 


“Nations { institutions prosper and ad- 
vance in pr portion to their success in stim- 
ylating mo: the growth of the individual”. 
The Unive sity Division is playing a sig- 


nificant par! in stimulating the development 
of the individual and in helping him to ac- 
quire those habits, beliefs, and traits which 
will be reflected in his subsequent business 
experience: 
The emrh 


next time” 


isis On quality of performance 
in University Chapter activities was well 
stated by Dr. Thomas R. Masterson, depart- 
ment of management, DePaul University, 
in the chapter’s newsletter, Management 


Progressions 

“Technical competence is developed 
through practice in applying the tools, 
and principles of various disciplines, ac- 
counting, economics, finance, management 
and marketing. Moral adequacy is devel- 
oped by adhering to high standards of 
excellence, so that the student learns from 


experience that no mediocre piece of work 
is acceptable. We have reached our sec- 
ond objective when the student comes to 
accept as ‘natural’ the belief that in the 
rigorously competitive American econ- 
omy, the second-best type of effort isn’t 


Jim W. Rauth, of the Miami University 
Chapter, expressed this thought in a recent 
letter: “We may continue to make mistakes, 
but with every one we make, there will be 
an even greater effort to do a better job 


We are happy to welcome Bradley Uni- 
versity into our growing University Division. 
We pay tribute to Joseph L. Kennedy of the 
Clearing Senior Chapter for his efforts in 
behalf of this new chapter. Seventy-one char- 
ter members, under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Donald Albanito, faculty advisor, have 
laid the foundation for a bright future. Con- 
gratulations to all for a job well done! 

We continue to be pleased with the close 
relationships that have developed between 
our Senior and. Student Chapters through 
awards for chapter and individual perform- 
ance, student chapter nights, and co-opera- 
tion in programming and in plant visitations. 


Hamilton Watch Awards 


An electric watch has been awarded 
by the Hamilton Watch Co. of Lan- 
caster, Pa., to each of the following 
University Division Chapters in recog- 
nition of their significant growth in 
membership: 

TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
APRIL 1, 1961 
Northeastern University 
San Jose State College .... 
New York University— 
Commerce 163 
% INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


APRIL 1, 1960-AprRiL 1, 1961 
Northeastern University 488% 
Georgia State College 
Long Island University 

Brooklyn: Center 166% 


ABSOLUTE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 
APRIL 1, 1960-ApPRIL 1, 1961 


Northeastern University 
San. Jose State College 58 
Louisiana State University. 


Corrected Text of Revised S.A.M. Constitution & By-Laws 


Background Note 

At the Board of Governors’ meeting, April 8, 1961, it was decided 
that a fully corrected copy of the revised constitution and by-laws, 
with corrections indicated, would be published in the May issue of 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT and that members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors would indicate, by mail vote, approval or disapproval of the 
text, which is printed below. Ballots will be mailed to members of 
the Board by Headquarters and the votes will be counted not earlier 
than 60 days following publication of the May issue of ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


It will be recalled that in line with the long-range planning study, 
the organizational structure of the Society was in need of revision 
to provide for more orderly and operable management. There was 
also a definite legal requirement to conform to the statutory require- 
ments for non-profit corporations, especially in regard to the number 
and powers of Directors. There was parallel need to revise the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to accommodate the desired changes in organ- 
ization as well as to conform to the cumulation of changes made 
over quite a period. A major overhaul of the Society’s documented 
authority was required by changes in corporate law and in the 
society itself since the original drafting of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


Over a three-year period reorganization proposals were submitted, 
reviewed and finally approved with changes at successive stages. The 
organizational structure and its operations were adjusted accord- 
ingly. Unfortunately, in revising the By-Laws and the Constitution, 
ambiguities, errors in draftsmanship, undesirable terminology and 
antiquated phraseology remained in several instances and prevented 
any final stamp of approval. Approval in principle of the revised 
Constitution and By-Laws, however, was given at the Board meet- 
ings in April 1960 and October 1960. The following has consolidated 
the recommendations of the attorneys, certain proposed revisions, 
and such changes in format but not in substance as would implement 
the previously approved changes in organization. 

Old language to be deleted has been set in sMALL CAPITAL letters 
and/or enclosed in brackets [ ]. New language which is to be added 
iS in Italics. Unchanged language is not affected. Marginal notes 
describe and comment as to reasons for particular related changes. 


Where only grammatical improvements were introduced, the lan- 
guage is treated as mentioned above but without explanatory notes. 


ROBERT B. CURRY 
S.A.M. Executive Vice President 


Apr. 18, 1961 


Constitution Comments 


Il. Name 
The name of this Society will be SOCIETY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, INC. 


as to Changes 


ll. Purpose 

The purposes of this Society, as stated in its charter, 
are: 

Through research, discussion, publication, and other 
appropriate means to conduct and promote scientific study 
of the principles governing organized effort in industrial 
and economic life, including both labor and management; 
and to impart to the public information concerning said 
principles and their various applications for the general 
betterment of society, particularly by, but not limited to, 
elimination of unnecessary effort and unduly burdensome 
toil: and to receive, invest, reinvest and administer funds 
or other property exclusively for the above-described scien- 
tific, educational and charitable purposes. 

No part of the net earnings of the corporation shall 
inure to the benefit of any member or individual, and no 
member, officer or employee of the corporation shall be 
entitled to receive any income or profit therefrom, except 
reasonable compensation for services actually rendered in 
effecting one or more of the purposes of the corporation. 


The corporation shall not carry on propaganda, or other- 
wise attempt, to influence legislation. 

Upon the dissolution or other termination of the cor- 
poration, no part of the property of the corporation, nor 
any of the proceeds therefor, shall be distributed to, or 
inure to the benefit of, any of the members of the cor- 
poration, but all such proverty and proceeds shall, subject 
to the discharge of valid obligations of the corporation and 
to the avpvlicable provisions of the Membership Corpora- 
tion Law, including approval, if required, of a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the appropriate judicial district, be 
distributed, as directed by the members of the corpora- 
tion, among one or more corporations, trusts, community | 
chests, funds or foundations organized and operated exclu- | 
sively for charitable, scientific, or educational purposes, | 
no part of the net earnings of which inure to the benefit of 
any private shareholder, member or individual and no sub- | 
stantial part of whose activities consists of carrying on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence legisla- 
tion. 


This addition sug- 
gested by the at- 
torneys as the 
standard format 
now customarily 
employed to com- 
ply with New York 
laws and the state 
corporation code. 
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Wi. Terrirory Offices 


THE GEOGRAPHICAI 
NATIONAL, AND MAY BE INTERNATIONAL 
MINED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The principal office of the Society shall be in the State 
of New York. The Society may have offices at such other 
places, either within or without the State of New York as 
the Board of Directors may from time to time designate. 


EXTENT OF THIS SOCIETY SHALL BE 


AS SHALL BE DETER 


IV. Members 

The members of this Society shall consist 
bers in good standing as of December 31, 1935, of the 
Taylor Society Incorporated (a membership corporation 
of the State of New York), and of the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers (a membership corporation of the District 
of Columbia), and of such additional members as _ shall 
thereafter be admitted in the manner prescribed in the 
By-Laws. 


of the mem- 


Vv. Government 
The affairs of the Society, including the control of its 
property and appropriation of its funds, shall be adminis- 


tered by a Board of Directors whose election shall be pre- 


scribed by the By-Laws. 
The Board of Directors shall have the corporate respon- 


sibilities and duties as provided for by law. Within such | 


responsibilities the Board of Directors shall be responsible 
to the membership for the implementation 


of policies | 


established by representatives of local Chapters meeting | 


in convention, serving as the Board of Governors of the 
Society. In accordance with these policies, the Board of 
Directors shall give guidance and direction to the Executive 
Committee and officers. 


Vi. Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by AFFIRMATIVE vote 
of two-thirds of the Board of Directors Governors voting 
in person or by mail at any regular or special meeting of 
THE that Board, provided the proposed amendment shall 
have been considered at a previous meeting of the Board, 
and shall have been published in any general publication of 
the Society sent to all members at ieast sixty days prior to 
the meeting of the Board at which the final vote on the 
amendment is taken. 


By-Laws 
Article 1. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 Admission 

In addition to members referred to in Section 4 of the 
Constitution, an applicant(s} for membership in the Society 
shall be endorsed by three members and shall present quali- 
fications satisfactory to the Board of Directors and to ANY 
the local chapter to which THEY he may apply for affiliation. 
An applicant{s] not personally known to the necessary 
number of members may be admitted to membership prRo- 


VIDED THEY CAN GIVE upon submission of sufficient evidence ; 


of qualifications to the NATIONAL Board of Directors THAT 


THEY ARE WORTHY APPLICANTS. ANY APPLICANT ONCE ADMIT- | 


TED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY SHALL CONTINUE TO 
ENJOY THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF HIS RESPECTIVE CLASS 
OF MEMBERSHIP IN CONSIDERATION OF HIS PAYMENT OF 
ANNUAL DUES AND PROPER SATISFACTION OF HIS OTHER RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES TO THE SOCIETY. 


Section 2 Classes 
a. Regular MEMBER 

An executivels], administrator{s] or profession- 
al{s], whose work consistently requires the exercise of in- 
dependent judgment in business affairs, GOVERNMENTAL DE- 
PARTMENT OR AGENCY, INSTITUTION OR COLLEGE, CONSULTING 
FIRM, OR EQUIVALENT, MAY BE ADMITTED AS MEemBerRS[,/} e.g. 
MANAGERS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OR OF A RECOGNIZED DE- 
PARTMENT OR SUBDIVISION THEREOF[,] a person[s] who serves 
in a managerial capacity or perform[s] responsible office or 
field work directly related to management or management 
policies OR GENERAL BUSINESS OPERATIONS ALONG SPECIAL- 
IZED OR TECHNICAL LINES, OR THOSE WHOSE WORK REQUIRES 
KNOWLEDGE OF ADVANCED TYPE IN THE FIELD OF SCIENCE OR 
LEARNING CUSTOMARILY ACQUIRED BY A PROLONGED COURSE 
OF SPECIALIZED STUDY. 


b. Professorial & Civic 

Professorial—An administrator[s] ANp or a faculty mem- 
ber[s] of a non-profit educational Institution[s] who func- 
tion[S] in A CAPACITY THAT DIRECTLY INFLUENCES the devel- 
opment and preparation of others for assuming responsible 
positions in one or more of the several areas of scientific 
management. 

Civic-—-An executive[s], administrator[s], AND or PRO- 
FESSIONAL|S] who holds a responsible position[s] directly 
in Federal, State or local government or in another non- 
profit civic organization[s], or an individualf!s] who are is 
in preparation for assignment to such a position[s], AND 
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WHO ARE which position require[D]s TO HAVE HAD EXTENSIVE 
EDUCATION, TRAINING OR EXPERIENCE OR SOME COMBINATION 
THEREOF, WHICH QUALIFIES THEM TO the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment in the application of the principles, 
theories, and techniques of scientific management in govern- 
ment administration or civic affairs. 


c. Junior MEMBER 

GRADUATES OF AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE OF MANAGEMENT OR 
SPECIALIZED AREA OF MANAGEMENT, OR INDIVIDUALS ACTIVE IN 
THE ART AND SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT WITH 5 YEARS EXPERI- 
ENCE AND NOT OVER 30 YEARS OF AGE MAY BE ADMITTED AS 
JUNIOR MEMBERS. 

An individual, not over 30 years of age, whose work re- | 
quires the application of principles of scientific management, | 
and who is a graduate of an accredited college or has had | 
5 vears experience. 


d. Firm MEéeMBER 

A[NyY] firm, ASSOCIATION corporation or organization 
which is interested in the advancement of the science and 
art of management MAY BE ADMITTED AS A FIRM MEMBER 
Such A firm member may designate AT LEAST two represen- 
tatives (who may be changed from time to time at the firm's 
discretion) each of whom shall enjoy all of the privileges of 
a member, provided he meets the same qualifications as are 
required for individual membership. Additional representa- 
tives of the firm are permitted subject to the payment of 
dues in accordance with Article II of these By-Laws 


e. Life MEMBER 

A[NY] member MAY BECOME A’ LIFE MEMBER who has 
prepaid all dues by the payment of $250. 

or 

LiFE MEMBERSHIP SHALL BE AWARDED TO EACH A member 
of the Society who has reached the age of sixty-five years 
and has been a member of the Society for Advancement of 
Management for a continuous period of at least twenty 
years, which may include prior membership in other Soci- 
eties formally merged into the Society for THE Advancement 
of Management. Lire MEMBERS SHALL BE EXEMPT FROM PAY- 
MENT OF ANNUAL DUES. A life Member shall receive[,] ON 
THIS PROMOTION[,]a Certificate of Life Membership. 


f. Student MEMBER 

A[NY] REGULARLY ENROLLED student enrolled in an ac- 
credited college pursuing a degree in economics, business 
administration or engineering or who has exhibited a sincere 
interest in the art and science of management OR SPECIAL- 
IZED AREA OF MANAGEMENT IN ANY SCHOOL OF COLLEGIATI 
RANK MAY BECOME A MEMBER OF A and who has presented 
qualifications satisfactory to the student chapter UPON REC 
OMMENDATIONS with approval of the student faculty advisor 
OF THAT CHAPTER and UPON APPROVAL OF the VICE PRESIDENI 
OF STUDENT CHAPTERS head of the University Division of the 
Society. Persons who are enrolled in graduate studies ma) 
advance to Post Graduate membership grade for the first 
vear in the Senior Division. 

A[NY] member, who, upon the petition of his Jocal 
Chapter Boarp oF Directors or the NATIONAL Board of 
Directors of the Society, has been MAY BE elected a Fellow 
for his contribution to the advancement of management 
through activities in the Society, by AN AFFIRMATIVE VOTE At 
A NATIONAL the Board of Governors MEETING AFTER pro 
vided he has met the following qualifications LISTED BELOW: 

1. Has been a member of the Society for ten years and. 

2. has been an elected National officer, a Regional Vice 

President, OR an appointed National Vice President, or 
a Chapter President who has served THE NATIONAL AS 
AN OFFICER, Director, on the Board of Governors ot 
as Chairman of a major committee of the Society, and, 

3. has served as a National or Chapter Officer (elective 

or appointive) for five years. 


h. Honorary MEMBER 

An executive[s], administrator{s] and or profession 
alls], who HAVE has rendered exceptionally distinguished 
service to the advancement of the science and art of man- 
agement, for which he has been MAY BE designated an 
Honorary Member[s] by a two-thirds AFFIRMATIVE yote at 
a NATIONAL BoarRp Meeting of the Board of Governors. 


i. MEMBERSHIP GRADE 
THE GRADE OF ANY PRESENT MEMBER NEED 
DUCED THROUGH THESE DEFINITIONS. 


NOT BE 


Section 3 Rights and Privileges 
a. General 

Once admitted to membership in the Society a member , 
shall continue to enjoy the rights and privileges of his re- | 
spective class of membership in consideration of his pa) 
ment of annual dues and proper satisfaction of his other | 
responsibilities to the Society and he shall not be deprived | 
thereof except for good cause and after opportunity for a | 
fair hearing upon notice under procedures approved by the | 
Board of Directors. 
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Voting R 

The voting 
) hapter with ich such members are affiliated; provided, 
however, tha | members other than student and honorary 
nembers, shi he entitled to vote in the election of the 
val Chapt presentative on the Board of Governors. 


Article Il. 
ENT ANCE FEES AND ANNUAL DUES 


ApPLICAT IC FOR MEMBERSHIP SHALL BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
ENTRANCE FEt AS FOLLOWS: 
) U.S.A. & 
10 for CANADA 
REGULAR MBER 
PROFESSOR & Civic MEMBER $5.00 $2.50 
JUNIOR BER 
FirM 
STUDENT Mi MBER NONE NONE 
A MEMBER (fF ANY GRADE ADVANCED OR TRANSFERRED FROM 
\NOTHER GRA SHALL NOT BE REQUIRED TO PAY AN ADDITION- 
\L ENTRANCE LE 


ELSEWHERi: 


section i ance Fees 

Application Jor membership shall be accompanied by an 
entrance fee $5 for all classes of membership where the 
member resides in the United States or Canada or $2.50 
when residing elsewhere. No entrance fee, however, shall be 
required for student members, nor will such fee be required 
on advancing to another membership class provided such 


advancement ix within six months of termination of student | 


membership. If an applicant is not accepted the entrance 
fee will be returned. 


Section 2 i. Annual Dues 
Annual Dues, which include an allocation oF $4.00 For[,] 
ay a subscription to the official publication of the Society, 
Advanced Management, WHICH IS NON-DEDUCTIBLE AND shall 
he payable in advance as follows: 
es, Resident 
Membership U.S.A. & 
} Class Canada Elsewhere 
Regular MEMBER $25.00 $12.50 
Professorial & Civic MEMBER 15.00 7.50 
Junior MEMBER 12.50 6.25 
Firm MEMBER (for MINIMUM 
Div OF two representatives ) 50.00 25.00 
Each Additional Firm 
Representative 25.00 12.50 
STUDENT MEMBER (SEF BELOW) [4.00] |—| 
Life or Honorary -O- 


Resident 


rm to + 


From Jury 1, 1947, The Annual Dues of Student and 

Post Graduate Members shall be fixed by the Board ot 
\ DiRECTORS Governors but SUCH DUES shall not be FIXED IN 
* AMOUNT greater than $5.00. 

A new member shall pay the full entrance fee AND FULI 
‘NNUAL DUES at the time of application, and the annual 
dues at time and manner specified by the Board of Direc- 
lors, 

The Board of Directors Governors shall determine the 
amount of the Society’s dues and other receipts which the 
lreasurer shall remit to local chapters for the conduct ot 
their activities 


Article 
CHAPTERS 


Section 1 Senior Chapters 

Organization 

The Board of Directors shall have the authority to organ- 
ice and issue charters to local Chapters. With the approval 
of the Board of Directors a group of not less than twenty- 
five individual members in any locality may organize a 

} local oR StupeN’ Chapter under conditions prescribed by 

the Board of Directors. 


Constitution and By-Laws 

Each local Chapter shall adopt a Constitution and By 
Laws not inconsistent with the Certificate of Incorporation, 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society. 

To represent the Chapter on the Board of Governors of 
the Society, each local Chapter shall provide in its By-Laws 
or the election of a Chapter representative and an alternate. 

To represent the € hapter in Regional activities, each local 
Chapter shall provide in its By-Laws for the election of a 
Chapter Regional representative and an alternate. 

The regional representatives of the Chapters within the 
regional boundaries adopted by the Board of Governors shall 
elect a Regional Vice President to serve as a Director of the 
society and to represent the Chapters in his region on the 
Board of Directors; an alternate Regional Vice President 

| hould also be designated. 

A local Chapter may establish different levels or cate- 

f seres of membership, e.g. a top management, general man- 
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Reorganization. 


on respective relative levels of responsibilities of individual 
members; such specfications being subject to approval by) 
the Board of Directors. Dues will not differ for such classes 
of members but a surcharge may be established by the local 
Chapter in connection with the cost of services for these 
specialized groups in amount and for such allocation as may 
be approved by the Board of Governors. 


To establish 
authority. 


c. Revocation of Charter 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS MAY REVOKE THE CHARTER OF A 
CHAPTER FOR SUFFICIENT CAUSE, INCLUDING BUT NOT LIMITED 
10, LACK OF ACTIVITY. 

For good cause, including but not limited to lack of activ- 
ity, and after opportunity to be heard upon notice under 
procedures established or approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors, the charter of any local Chapter may be revoked. Upon} Broader wording 
such revocation, any assets held by the local Chapter shall| suggested by at- 
revert to the Society to be used exclusively for the purpose | 


torneys. 
of the Society. 


Section 2. Student Chapters 


Subject to the supervision and approval of the Board of 
Directors, the head of the University Division shall have the 
authority to grant charters to student Chapters, appoint and 
remove student faculty advisors, approve Chapter By-Laws, 
and otherwise oversee the activities of such Chapters. 


To conform to cur- 
rent practice. 


[V. BOARD OF DIRECTORS] 

THe BOARD OF DIRECTORS SHALL CONSIST OF PRESIDENT, 
First VicE PRESIDENT, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
TREASURER, A REPRESENTATIVE GF EACH OF THE DULY AUTHOR- 
IZED LOCAL CHAPTERS, AND THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. THE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CHAPTERS SHALL BE DESIGNATED BY 
1HE CHAPTERS, AND THEIR NAMES SHALL BE TRANSMITTED TO 
}HE SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY BY MAY 1 OF EACH YEAR AND 
THEY SHALL TAKE OFFICE ON JULY 1. THE RETIRING PRESIDEN7 
SHALL ACT AS CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND SHALL HOLD THIS 
OFFICE UNTIL SUCH TIME AS THERE IS ANOTHER CHANGE IN 
1HE PRESIDENCY WHEN HE SHALL RELINQUISH IT TO THE 
NEWLY RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

DIRECTORS WHO ARE OR WERE ELECTED NATIONAL OFFICERS 
— NAMELY THE PRESIDENT, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, SECOND 
VICE PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, TREASURER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BoarRb (THE MOST RECENT PAST PRESIDENT) SHALL SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR TERM AND THEREAFTER UNTIL THEIR RESPECTIVE 
SUCCESSORS SHALL HAVE BEEN ELECTED AND INSTALLED. DIREC- 
1ORS WHO ARE ELECTED TO REPRESENT LOCAL CHAPTERS SERVE 
FOR A TERM OF THREE YEARS AND THEREAFTER UNTIL THEIR 
RESPECTIVE SUCCESSORS SHALL HAVE PRESENTED THEIR CREDEN- 
1IALS TO THE SECRETARY. THE TERMS OF APPROXIMATELY ONE- 
1HIRD OF THE DIRECTORS ELECTED TO REPRESENT LOCAL CHAP 
TERS SHALL EXPIRE AT THE END OF EACH SUCCESSIVE SOCIETY 
FISCAL YEAR 

THERE SHALL BE ONE MEETING OF ALL NATIONAL DuRE« 
1ORS OF THE CHAPTER IN APRIL, FOR BUDGET AND POLICY 
CONSIDERATIONS; AND THERE SHALL BE PERIODIC MEETINGS OF 
tHE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE THROUGHOUI THI 
FISCAL YEAR 10 BE COMPOSED PRIMARILY OF THE ELECTED 
NaTIONAL OFFICERS AND THE ELECTED REGIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENTS. 

At ANY MEETING OF THE BOARD THE PERSONAL PRESENCI 
OF TEN MEMBERS SHALL CONSTITUTE A QUORUM. ALI QUES 
1IONS EXCEPT AS OTHERWISE REQUIRED BY STATUTE, OR BY 
tHE CONSTITUTION, OR BY THESE By-LAWS, SHALL BE DETER- 
MINED BY A MAJORITY OF THOSE PRESENT AND VOTING. 

EACH DIRECTOR OR ACCREDITED ALTERNATE PRESENT SHALI 
BE ENTITLED TO VOTE FOR THE LOCAL CHAPTER IN GOOD STAND 
ING WHICH HE REPRESENTS. THE DIRECTOR OR ACCREDITED 
ALTERNATE SHALL BE A MEMBER IN GOOD STANDING OF THI 
CHAPTER HE REPRESENTS. WHEN THE BOARD VOTES TO DETER 
MINE MEMBERSHIP DUES, FIX CHAPTER REBATES, OR TO 
AUTHORIZE THE ANNUAL BUDGET, THE VOTE OF EACH CHAPTER 
REPRESENTED SHALL BE WEIGHTED IN PROPORTION TO THI 
NUMBER OF DUES PAYING MEMBERS IN GOOD STANDING IN HIS 
CHAPTER ACCORDING TO THE LAST PUBLISHED OFFICIAL COUNI 


Reorganization. 


Article IV. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Section 1 Composition 

The Board of Governors shall consist of the most recent 
past president of the Society who shall be Chairman of the 
Board of Governors; the elected officers of the Society; the 
Regional Vice Presidents; and the elected representatives of 
the senior Chapters (or in event of absence, duly accredited 
alternates) who shall be known as Governors of the Society 
to serve for a term of three years and thereafter until their 
successors Shall have presented their credentials. 


Reorganization. 


Section 2. Duties and Responsibilities 

Within the provisions of the Statutes and the Certificate 
of Incorporation and as provided for in the Constitution, 
the Board of Governors shall be the chief governing body of 
the Society and shall be responsible for formulating budget- 
ary and policy considerations for achieving the objectives of 
the Society. 

The Board shall have the sole power to determine mem- 
bership dues, fix chapter rebates, and authorize annual 
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budgets as provided for in the following section; to amend 
these By-Laws, to establish awards; and to elect officers of 
the Society as provided herein. 


Section 3 Meetings 
The Board of Governors shall meet in convention at an 


annual meeting in April and at such other times as may be | 


required in the conduct of the business of the Society. It 
will be the responsibility of the Chairman to call such meet- 


ings, designate the place and give sufficient notice. Attend- | 


ance of twenty-five members of the Board shall constitute , 


a quorum. 


Except as otherwise provided by statute, the Constitution { 


or these By-Laws, each member of the Board in attendance, 
whether in one or more capacities, shall be entitled to one 
vote, and all questions shall be determined by the vote of a 
majority of those voting. Notwithstanding the foregoing, in 


the determination of membership dues or chapter rebates or | 
the authorization of the annual budget only the Governors | 


representing senior Chapters in good standing shall have a 
vote and their vote shall be weighted in proportion to the 
number of dues paying members in the respective chapters 
according to the latest published tabulation. 


Article V. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Section 1 Composition 

The Board of Directors shall consist of the Chairman o} 
the Board of Governors; the President of the Society; the 
elected National Vice Presidents; and the Regional Vice 
Presidents. 
Section 2. Duties and Responsibilities 

As provided for in the Constitution, the Board of Direc- 
tors shall have the corporate resvonsibilities and duties as 
provided for by law. Within the limits contained in the 
Certificate of Incorporation and the Constitution and these 
By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall determine the gen- 
eral policies of the Society. 


The Board will give guidance and direction to the Execu- 
tive Committee and officers, and has the authority and the 
responsibility to relieve an officer from his duties because of 
malfeasance in office. 

Section 3 Executive Committee 

The Board of Directors may SELECT ANNUALLY FROM 
AMONGST THEMSELVES designate an Executive Committee of 
TEN three or more officers, one of whom shall be the Presi- 
dent and may delegate to the Executive Committee authority 
to exercise so far as is permitted by law, any or all of the 
powers of the Board of Directors, EXCEPT THE POWER TO 
AMEND THE CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws[,] in the manage- 
ment of the business affairs and property of the Society 
while the Board of Directors is not ‘n session. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have power to authorize the seal of the 
corporation to be affixed to all papers requiring it. THE 
EXe&CUTIVE COMMITTEE SHALL IN PRINCIPLE BE SO CHOSEN AS 
TO CONSIDER THE COMPOSITION OF AND TO REPRESENT THE 
SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP, GIVING CONSIDERATION TO LARGE AND 
SMALL CHAPTERS, GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CHAPTERS 
AND FUNCTIONAL INTERESTS OF MEMBERS. CONTINUITY SHALL 
BE PROVIDED FOR ON THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AS IT HAS 
BEEN ON THE BOARD. VACANCIES IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
COMMITTEE SHALL BE FILLED BY THE PRESIDENT FROM AMONG 
THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD, BUT SUCH APPOINTED MEMBERS 
OF THE COMMITTEE SHALL SERVE ONLY UNTIL THE NEXT REGU- 
LAR OR SPECIAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 

A majority of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. All questions shall be decided by a majority of the 
Committee present. 

The Executive Committee shall keep minutes of its pro- 
ceedings and SEND COPIES THEREOF shall report action taken 
to EACH MEMBER of the Board of Directors PROMPTLY AFTER 
EACH at the next meeting of the Board. 


Article VI. 
Vill. OFFICERS 


THE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY SHALL BE THE 
PRESIDENT, First Vice PRESIDENT, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, WHO SHALL BE NOMINATED AND 
ELECTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AS FOLLOWS: IN THE 
FALL, A NOMINATING COMMITTEE OF FIVE VOTING MEMBERS 
OF THE SOCIETY IN GOOD STANDING SHALL BE ‘CHOSEN BY THE 
BOARD, NO TWO OF WHOM SHALL BE MEMBERS OF THE SAME 
LOCAL CHAPTER, THE CHAIRMAN OF WHICH COMMITTEE SHALL 
BE THE MOST RECENT CONSENTING PAST PRESIDENT AND TWO 


MEMBERS TO BE ELECTED FROM AMONG THE NATIONAL DIREC- | 


TORS OR THEIR ACCREDITED ALTERNATES. THIS COMMITTEE 
SHALL NOMINATE CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, 
First VICE PRESIDENT, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, SECRETARY 
AND TREASURER. THE COMMITTEE SHALL TRANSMIT NAMES OF 
CONSENTING NOMINEES TO THE SECRETARY BY FEBRUARY 1, 
AND THE SECRETARY SHALL PUBLISH SUCH NOMINATIONS IN 


ANY GENERAL PUBLICATION OF THE SOCIETY SENT TO ALL | 


MEMBERS AT LEAST TEN DAYS PRIOR TO THE REGULAR SPRING 


MEETING OF THE BOARD. FOLLOWING THE SPRING MEETING, | 
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AT WHICH ANY TEN DIRECTORS MAY PROPOSE OTHER NOMI- | 
NEES, THE BOARD WILL ELECT THE SOCIETY’S OFFICERS TO 
SERVE FOR ONE YEAR FROM AND AFTER JULY 1ST, AND UNTIL 
THEIR SUCCESSORS SHALL HAVE BEEN CHOSEN AND QUALIFIED. i 


Section 1 Elected Officers 

The elected officers of the Society shall be the President. | 
Executive Vice President, and five Vice Presidents, all to | 
serve for a term of one (1) year beginning each July 1 or 
until their successors are elected and installed. | 

The President shall be the Chief Executive Officer and is 
responsible for administering the affairs of the Society under 
its Constitution and By-Laws and for the development of 
policy, procedure, organization and program under the 
Board of Governors and the Board of Directors in the 
advancement of the aims and objectives of the Society. 

The Executive Vice President assists the President as re- 
quested in the planning and execution of the programs of 
the Society, and is responsible for the duties of the Presi- 
dent in the latter’s absence or incapacity. 

The elected Vice Presidents will assist the President by 
accepting assignments and assuming operational responsi- 
bilities as designated by the President with the approval of 
the Board of Directors. 


Section 2. Appointed Officers 

The President may appoint such divisional vice-presidents, 
assistant secretaries, assistant treasurers, and other subor- 
dinate officers and hire such employees as may be necessary 
to carry on the business of the Society. The employment 
and compensation of the Executive Vice PRESIDENT Director 
will be determined by a Committee comprised of the Presi- 
dent, 1st Executive Vice President, Chairman of the Board, 
and the two immediate consenting past Board Chairmen. 

The officers shall perform the customary duties pertaining 
to their respective offices and as otherwise required by the 
Board of Directors. ANY OFFICER MAY BE RELIEVED OF HIS 
DUTIES OR REMOVED FROM OFFICE BY THE BOARD. 


Section 3 Nominations 
a. Nominating Committee 

The officers of the Society will be elected by the Board 
of Governors at the annual meeting from nominations made 
by (1) and (2) below: 

(1) A Nominating Committee which shall consist of five 
members of the Society elected by the Board of Gov- 
ernors. No two of the committee shall be members 
of the same local Chapter but two shall be Governors 
(or accredited alternates). The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee will be the most recent consenting past Presi- 
dent. The Executive Director shall be a non-voting 
ex officio member. 

(2) A floor nomination by at least 10 Governors or ac- 
credited alternates. 

hb. Publication 

The Nominating Committee shall transmit names of con- 
senting nominees to the Secretary Executive Director by 
February[1] /5 and THE SecrReETARY he shall publish such 
nominations in any general publication of the Society sent 


to all members at least ten days prior to the next REGULAR | 


SPRING Annual meeting of the Board of Governors. FoL- 


LOWING THE SPRING MEETING, AT WHICH ANY TEN DIRECTORS | 


MAY PROPOSE OTHER NOMINEES, THE BOARD WILL ELECT THE 
SOCIETY'S OFFICERS TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR FROM AND AFTER 
JULY 1ST, AND UNTIL THEIR SUCCESSORS SHALL HAVE BEEN 
CHOSEN AND QUALIFIED. 


Article VII. 


AWARDS 
The Board oF Directors Governors of the Society may 
establish such awards to local chapters of the Society and 
to individuals AS IT SHALL DEEM FIT TO HONOR. The basis 
for making such awards shall be determined by the Board 
of Directors Governors. 


Article Vill. 

IX. AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS 

The Board of Directors shall engage a certified public 
accountant or a firm of certified public accountants, to 
audit the accounts of the TREASURER Society at least once 
a year; and to present a certified statement to the Board 
of Directors Governors showing the financial condition of 
the Society as at the end of the fiscal year. 


Article IX. 
AMENDMENTS 


These By-Laws may be amended by a majority of the 
Board of Directors Governors voting in person or by mail 
at an[y] REGULAR annual or special meeting of the Board, 
provided the proposed amendment shall have been consid- 
ered at a previous meeting of the Board of Directors or 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE and shall have been published in 
any general publication of the Society and sent to all 
members at least sixty days prior to the meeting of the 
Board of Governors at which final vote on the amendment 
is taken. 


x 


New titles, 


Changes to 
form to new 
ganization. 


No change excep 
for new titles. 


Now under Board 
of Directors, Ar 
ticle VI. above. 


in substance. 
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